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We only wish there were a miraculous drug 
to stop a man from worrying. 

Hundreds of thousands would buy it, 
because constant worry over money literally 
makes sufferers sick! 

It’s a sickness, however, that miracle drugs 
cannot cure. 


Yet ...something ’way short of a miracle 
can! 
That’s saving! Saving money .. . the 


surest, wisest way. With U.S. Savings Bonds. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE 


IRACLE DRUGS CANNOT CURE THIS SICKNESS 


All you do—if you’re on payroll—is join 
your company’s Payroll Savings Plan. 

Or, if you’re in business or a profession, 
enroll in the Bond-A-Month Plan at your 
local bank. 

You'll be pleased to see those savings grow. 
Ten years from now, when your Bonds reach 
maturity, you'll get back $40 for every $30 
you invested! 

Is it peace of mind you want? 


Start buying Bonds today! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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‘OR SEVERAL weeks the thirty-fourth annual convention has 
been a pleasant bit of Kiwanis history for ten thousand Kiwanians 
and their families who were there. But to several hundred 

thousand others, this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine will be their 
first and only chance to experience some of the thrill of being 

at Atlantic City. For this reason, we have tried to 

capture the real spirit of the convention as well as words 

and pictures will do it. We started on the cover with a picture 

of the opening session. It shows what the stage of the huge 
auditorium would have looked like, had you been there—and in the 
last row! Inspiring talks, pageantry, music and other GENERAL ELECTRIC 
entertainment were enhanced by the size of the vast stage—108 feet KIWANIS EMBLEM WALL CLOCK 


across, seventy-five feet high and big enough to accommodate 





; ; . @ You'll be proud of this handsome Gener: 
a regulation size basketball court. An eight-page article, P] he og idsome General 
; ” ectric Kiwanis Emblem Wall Clock, proud 
illustrated with well over a score of photographs, leads off the of the organization it represents. 
convention coverage of this issue. Talks by the International Just hang it up in your office or business 
president and secretary, and four of the other principal speakers establishment and listen to the comments it is 


certain to draw. It’s so easy to install that 
almost anyone can handle it. All you have to 
do is set it—and plug it into an outlet! 


are condensed for quick 
reading. They start on 
page 14. All the resolu- 
tions adopted at the 
convention, except those 


There’s no winding, no ticktock to a Gen 
eral Electric Kiwanis Emblem Wall clock. It 
G-E Motor is sealed in oil. It is self-starting, 


- serde. oe economical to operate. Above all else, a Gen- 
nell appre lation, aN eral Electric Kiwanis Clock Is split second 
printed in full, starting accurate—electrically checked by your powe1 


on page PP Twenty company to corres pe nd with official Naval 
: . . P Vine oO me! 

pages of this issue tell ( oa dene eb 8 # 

‘ ack Hands and numerals stand out on the 

what happened at At- 


big white face, which is made more visible by 
its dark case. 110 volts. 60 eyeles is stand 
| ard.* Place your order today for this hand- 


lantie City. They’ll make 
you want to be with us 


g Sal 
or sure next year at ome clock. 





7 FULKERSON wrote frequently about 
WITH EMBLEM PLAIN DIAL 


man’s tendency to put off the 


enjoyment of life until later years | 9” $13.74 $11.94 
He often pointed out that in his — — 
12 16.74 14.34 


haste and anxiety to make a success in 





his business, the average man overlooked ” 

; ay ; ; 15 22.74 20.34 
the value of getting away from 

his work and returning to it witha *Clocks for operation on 25 or 50 cycle 


c . . a , frequenci 0 vo : u lj + 
fresh viewpoint. Now comes Kiwania rs eg re ger be sats ait 

. stands. } yrice OCKS or operation on 
Albert Oldham of the Akron club, wl 


has wrapped up that philosophy and 


+ 


a lot more of Roe’s thinking into a 


O other than above frequencies are subject 
to a small additional charge. (Prices sub- 


t to change without notice.) 








three-months’ vacation with his family WANT TO RAISE MONEY FOR 
via trailer. Albert says that the ” YOUR CLUB WELFARE FUND? 

- a primitive living and the closer contact ep Ee Renamer Ce Te 
with other families of varying types brought about by their Plain dial for business acquaintance, clubs, hotels, 
catch-as-catch-can existence has made all the members of the garages, churches, office buildings, retail stores, 
Oldham family really appreciate their town, their home, factories and all kinds of institutions. Write for 


° » 6 . toils 
their friends and, especially, each other. Albert was born and details. 


raised in the Akron area and studied law at George Washington 
University while working in the United States patent 


office as examiner. He is practicing patent law in Akron and Kiwanian C R McCOLLUM 


became a member of Kiwanis there late in 1947. The title of 


his article is “The Grass Could Not Be Greener,” starting on page 24. GLADSTONE, NEW JERSEY 
It promotes a philosophy many get as the years roll by but wish 
IT's Good cLus Business To BE ON TIME 


they had learned much sooner. Better not pass it by, now.—F.B:S. 
AUGUST, 19149 @ l 
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fiovernors! 
Lieutenant Governors! 
Club Presidents! 


Ta proceedings of Kiwanis Inter- 
thirty-fourth annual 
the answers to 
many of your questions about policy 
With a copy of the 


proceedings on your desk, you'll have 


national’s 
convention contain 


and procedure. 


an authentic record of all Interna- 
tional business that was transacted at 
Atlantic City. 
contain speeches and summaries of all 


The proceedings also 


panel discussions which reveal the 
thought of Kiwanians on many im- 
portant subjects. 

You can use the proceedings as a 
guide in discussions about commu- 
nity service, club administration and 
And the International 


convention record is a wonderful help 


youth work. 


to anyone responsible for any phase 
of a district convention or divisional 


meeting—just go through the pro- 


ceedings and use them as a model 


for your own assembly. 


Yes, the convention 
proceedings are 
invaluable ! 

GET YOUR COPY 
BY MAILING 
$9.50 
TO 
KIWANIS 
IVTERVATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Nursing by Mail 

. .. It was with considerable satisfaction 
that I read “Selling Nursing Short” in 
your June issue. Your article is most 
timely. These schools have operated 
too long without exposure. 

I have more than a passing interest 
in your organization. My husband, Dr. 
C. D. Partridge of Cudahy, has a per- 
fect attendance of thirteen years. 

Edith M. Partridge, R.N. 
Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin State Nurses Association 


. .. We were very much pleased to see 
the article, “Selling Nursing Short,” in 
The Kiwanis Magazine’s June issue. We 
think the author has done an excellent 
job of presenting the hazards of cor- 
respondence schools of practical nurs- 
ing to the public and to prospective 
students. 

We think you will be interested in 
knowing that, aside from the many fa- 
vorable comments about the article, one 
question was raised as to whether the 
reading public would distinguish be- 
tween the adequately trained nurse and 
the product of the correspondence 
schools or whether all practical nurses 
would be considered inadequately pre- 
pared. As you undoubtedly know, there 
are a good many excellent practical 
nurses who are graduates of approved 
practical nursing schools, or who have 
qualified through long and specialized 
training under doctors or in hospitals. 

Muriel Crothers Henry 

Director of Public Relations 
Committee on Careers in Nursing 
American Nurses’ Association 
New York, New York 


The Hoover Report 
... The Hoover Commission report must 
be made into law by our Congress. 
But self-centered little groups, greed, 

and graft will defeat this very worth- 
while idea, unless every level-headed 
American talks it, thinks it, and then 
writes his representatives in Washing- 
ton. Write your representative and sen- 
ator and tell them your views. 

Dr. A. F. Southard 

Kiwanian 

Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Militarism 
... May I commend you for a generally 
fine and helpful magazine? There is one 
exception to this that has disturbed me 
so much that I am moved to write to 
you about it. It is concerning the views 
expressed in the article, “The University 
of America,” by Felix B. Streyckmans. 

The article makes reference to the 

great new emphasis upon moral train- 
ing found in Army centers like Fort 





Knox. It seems to me that there is still 
a great burden of proof that all of these 
so-called “refinements” are not pretty 
much window dressing. At heart, the 
military program of the Army is still 
conscription, and its basic philosophy 
is militarism. The “refinements” are ad- 
ditions to help us accept the bringing 
of our total life under the dominance 
of military minds and purposes. Mili- 
tarism in France, Germany and Japan 
corrupted the nations and brought them 
and other countries to the brink of ruin. 
What assurance is there that militarism 
here will be any different from over 
there? 

The primary difficulty with the mili- 
tary approach to life is that it exag- 
gerates to the point of distortion the 
place of force in the solution of social 
problems. It tends to place too much of 
our attention and energy on mere nega- 
tion, and keeps us from giving attention 
to the real causes of our problems. 

In the preview of the article on page 2, 
the statement is made that “the Army 
has now become the biggest single in- 
fluence in forming character among 
young men...” If that is true, then all 
I can say is “God help us.” I hope that 
Kiwanis will not become a recruiting 
agency nor an advocate of militarism 
under a fancy dress. 

I am write in this vein. I 
should have written oftener in compli- 
mentary terms, because there is so much 
good in the magazine. 

Rev. Melvin W. Lang, Kiwanian 
Geneseo, Illinois 


sorry to 


. . . Most of those who fear militarism 
never had military training. In my 
twenty-six years of military service, 


two of which were on active duty in 
time of peace and four in time of war, 
I never met personally a man who 
didn’t think less of the military way 
of life after serving than he did before. 
But you can conduct your own poll: 
Ask those who have been in the serv- 
ice whether they like the military way 
of life. The answers you get will tell 
you whether military service wins 
Americans over to militarism or turns 
them permanently against it. 

I am sure they will show you that 
the best way to prevent militarism in 
this country is to make everybody go 
into the military service at some time 
or another and get a taste of regimenta- 
tion. That kind of experience may win 
over a Prussian, but a real American 
becomes a militant individualist after 
doing his stint in the armed forces. 

Felix B. Streyckmans, Kiwanian 
Evanston, Illinois 
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In Convention Assembled — 


NTENSE is the one word that describes Kiwanis In- 

ternational’s thirty-fourth annual convention. Nine 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight conventioneers 
who crowded Atlantic City from June 19 to 23 were in- 
tensely friendly, and as colorful as flag-draped Conven- 
tion Hall, the world’s largest auditorium. Service ¢Club- 
bers from Florida sported bright orange sun helmets; 
men from California had blue and gold arm bands; and 
many Westerners wore hand-tooled leather boots, Stet- 
son hats and loud cowboy shirts. Ribbons, badges and 
bright leis from Hawaii were everywhere. 

But even more obvious than the friendly spirit and the 
color was the conventiongoers’ intense desire to make 
themselves better Kiwanians. In Meetin’ House con- 
fabs, in casual conversations along the Boardwalk, and 
in capacity crowds at panel conferences, Kiwanians 
swapped ideas about community service. One after- 
noon, for example, 2800 Kiwanians attended panels—the 
largest with almost 1200! 

Convention speakers also gave Kiwanians plenty of 
constructive ideas on citizenship, economics, religion and 
world affairs. Dr. Franklin C. Fry told how the Chris- 
tian religion is the world’s foremost proponent of indi- 
vidualism; Senator Karl E. Mundt talked about the role 
of Kiwanis in a democracy; J. W. Grant MacEwan spoke 
on the economic importance of agriculture; Eric John- 
ston analyzed the duties of free men in a free society; 
Henry Luce examined American idealism; and Inter- 
national Key Club President Kenneth Miller declared 
that youth must cooperate to rebuild the ravished world. 

International President J. Belmont Mosser’s message 
to the convention harmonized with the stirring and im- 
portant words of these speakers. It was the message 
which Belmont had emphasized during his term—a mes- 
sage that paced last year’s remarkable club building 
record because of its logical appeal to those who cherish 
our way of life. What Belmont urged was aggressive 
citizenship: that everyone must enter the battle to pre- 
serve our freedom. This means keeping informed on 
current events and voting according to merit rather than 
party. 

Entertainment at the convention was both inspiring 
and amusing. Kiwanis-sponsored vocal and_instru- 
mental groups performed in the Meetin’ House (for the 
first time in convention history) and then mounted the 
huge stage to take part in the main programs. Beautiful 








Voting delegates to the Thirty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of Kiwanis International chose J. Hugh 
Jackson as their leader, and joined the other con- 
ventiongoers in family pleasure and a serious 


study of current challenges to the democratic way. 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 
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Miss America appeared before the convention on 
Wednesday night, and Jerard Jennings, a five-year-old 
piano prodigy, played brilliantly for the ladies on Mon- 
day afternoon. His performance was part of a Kiwanis 
Ladies reception. Later they were treated to an exclu- 
sive fashion show. 

The feature entertainment on Wednesday included a 
spectacular dramatization of international good will that 
was planned by Atlantic City Kiwanian Ezra Bell, and 
staged with the help of members of the host club. At the 
end of this show, hundreds of balloons were released 
from the ceiling 137 feet above the crowd. Men, women 
and children scrambled to catch the floating balls as 
organ music signalled the end of this session. 

Tuesday afternoon was left open so that Kiwanians 
could loaf with their families. High point of this lei- 
surely afternoon was an aerobatic show, staged by four 
Air Force jet fighters. These speedy planes hissed over 
the central Atlantic City beach, zooming, climbing and 
twisting above the gawking throng on the beach and 
Boardwalk. After the jets vanished, several sea gulls 
appeared in front of Convention Hall, flying in casual 
unison where the planes had been a few moments before. 
The birds drew laughter and scattered applause from the 











good-natured crowd. A golf tournament was held that 
afternoon, and several boatloads of Kiwanians spent the 
time fishing for tuna. 

Just before the district dinners on Tuesday evening, 
New Englanders kidnapped Miss America, who was not 
scheduled to appear at a Kiwanis function until Wednes- 
day. But she entertained the New Englanders before 
they joined other conventioneers at the President’s Ball 
that evening. This affair was the convention’s social 
apex, and the dance floor was jammed. Most of those 





Convention planners discuss some last-minute problems. From 

left to right: Adrian Phillips, general convention chairman; International 
President J. Belmont Mosser; Daniel Longsdorf, host club president ; 

Don Forsythe, chairman, International Committee on Conventions. 


Above, incoming Kiwanians receive their credentials. Below, 
conventioneers in the Meetin’ House gathered in friendly groups to 
talk things over. Right, “Hutch” Hutchinson of Hollywood, Florida and 
his wife flew in to Atlantic City in their private two-seater plane. 


present perspired their way down 
the receiving line made up of Inter- 
national officers and their wives. The 
intense heat withered many garde- 
nias, which had been imported from 
California for convention ladies. 

Recreation, however, was just one 
reason for the Kiwanians’ intense in- 
terest in convention proceedings. The 
smooth-running convention machin- 
ery that was organized and operated 
by Garden State Kiwanians, was an 
important contribution to the suc- 
cess of convention number thirty- 
four. This efficiency was first evi- 
dent during the early part of the 
convention when about 100 New Jer- 
sey Kiwanians worked long hours 
passing out badges, credentials and 
hotel assignments. Because this te- 
dious job was well done, there was 
little delay, and visiting Kiwanians 
approached convention business in 
good spirit. 

Registration began on Saturday 
afternoon, and reached a peak on 
Sunday and Monday, when chartered 
trains, a few private planes and 
countless autos arrived simultane- 
ously. A group of New Jersey Key 
Club boys helped by registering 1038 
junior guests, and passing out infor- 
mation about places where Kiwanis 
small fry could have fun in Atlantic 
City. This was important work be- 
cause family pleasure is a big part of 
every Kiwanis convention. The 
beach was close to hotels and Con- 
vention Hall, so Kiwanians, their 
wives and children galloped into the 
breakers, collected sun burns and sea 
shells. Many families sauntered—or 
rode in rolling chairs—down the 
Boardwalk, pausing in shooting gal- 
leries, penny arcades and refresh- 
ment stands. Speedboat trips and 
early morning bike rides were also 
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popular pleasures. At lunches and 
dinners many conventioneers en- 
joyed cracking hard lobster shells, 
peeling shrimp, and dipping clams in 
hot sauce. 

Inside Convention Hall, booths of 
the International committees along 
one side of the Meetin’ House at- 
tracted much attention, as did the 
world’s largest organ. Young and 
old gathered around the ornate loft 
to watch the skilled organist. Her 
powerful music was a fitting prelude 
to the Sunday night opening session 
which had as its powerful theme: 
“To Give Primacy to the Spiritual.” 
The other Objects of Kiwanis were 
dramatized later, in a program ob- 
serving the silver anniversary of 
their adoption. 

During the somber first assembly, 
a large audience paid tribute to 
Kiwanians who had died since the 


Above, Kiwanians at a panel discussion study club projects and problems, 

Right, some of the many conventioneers who visited the supplies booth in the 
Meetin’ House, preparing to suggest titles for Oren Arnold’s new book were Jim 
Cameron, Regina, Saskatchewan; Mr. and Mrs. Friedman, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
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Top, the stage of Convention Hall after the dramatization of Kiwanis 
Objects on Monday night. On the left are the Beaumont (Texas) Melody 
Maids and the Silk Hatters’ Quartet from Northside Atlanta, Georgia; 
center: members of the Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Above, the five Past International presidents who took part in 

the dramatization: From the left, narrators are: O. Sam Cummings; 
Edmund F. Arras; George H. Ross; Harry E. Karr; and George F. Hixson, 
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Above, the wife of a conventioneer 
is thrilled to receive one of 4000 
gardenias passed out by the wives of 
Atlantic City Kiwanians. Below, 
five-year-old pianist Jerard Jennings 
and parents after his performance, 


3 BUILD A STRONG 
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Key Clubbers played an important part in this convention. Besides 
manning a booth in the Meetin’ House, above left, they registered junior 
guests and entertained some Kiwanis young ladies. Above right, US 
Senator Karl Mundt talks with International President Mosser. 





President Belmont joined crowds 
Tuesday afternoon to watch four 


last International convention in Los 
Angeles. Past International Presi- 
dent Mark Smith conducted Sunday 
night’s In Memoriam 
eulogized the late Roe Fulkerson. 
He declared Roe’s spirit would al- 
ways guide Kiwanis. That Roe Ful- 
kerson’s passing left an unfillable 
gap in the organization was evident. 
Veteran conventiongoers thought 
this year’s programs were fine, but 
often added: “It just isn’t the same 
without Roe.” 

On Wednesday, the convention 
heard a resolution praising him, and 
President Belmont called the assem- 
bly to its feet in honor of the beloved 


service and 


along the Boardwalk on 
US Army jet fighters stage a speedy 
aerobatic show above several miles of the Atlantic City beach. 


author-philosopher whose editorials 
had appeared in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Then after adopting the resolutions 
which are printed on page 22 of this 
issue, 2893 men in the House of Del- 
egates elected International officers 
for 1949-50. The balloting climaxed 
a spirited campaign for the presi- 
dency, between International Vice- 
President John E. Gorsuch and In- 
ternational Treasurer J. Hugh Jack- 
son. Helping delegates make their 
selections was a volunteer force of 
eighty Kiwanians who passed ballot 
boxes and counted the votes. They 
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Top left, one of the fast jet fighters 

which thrilled conventioneers. Above, International 
Vice-President Don Murdoch from Winnipeg, Manitoba 
presides over part of the Tuesday session. Right, the 
Belmont Mossers at the President’s Ball. 





worked all Wednesday afternoon, as 
other waited and 
wondered. 

The election workers finished thei 


conventioneers 


job ahead of schedule, allowing Pres- 
ident Belmont to introduce his suc- 
cessor during the main feature en- 
tertainment on Wednesday 
The man whom Belmont 

into the spotlight was J. Hugh Jack- 
son, of Stanford, California. His 
" service to Kiwanis 


night. 
ushered 


long record of 
made him a familiar figure to the 
huge crowd which cheered his first 
appearance as International 


dent. 
For more details about the life and 


presi- 
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work of J. Hugh Jackson, read the 
full-length article about him sched- 
ulecd for the September issue. 
Other officers elected were: Vice- 
President Theodore H. Fenske of St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Vice-President 
Don H. Murdoch of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; and Treasurer Lee F. Camp- 
bell of Middlesboro, Kentucky. 
Trustees chosen by delegates at 
the thirty-fourth 
national convention are: Don E. 
Engdahl of Spokane, Washington; 
Edd L. Hisel of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; and Larue F. Smith 
Niagara Falls, New York. The fol- 


lowing remain on the 


annual  Inter- 


Ol 


trustees 




















Above left, dancers jammed the floor 
during the President’s Ball on Tuesday 
evening. Above, Ernest Damkroger, 
president of the Maui, Hawaii club, with 
his wife and J. Kwon, also of Maui. 
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Key Clubbers Dale Winterbottom, left, and Fred Koester, Egg Harbor, New 

Jersey signed up the first junior guests on Saturday. The small fry are Barbara, 
left, and Virginia Costello from Jacksonville Beach, Florida. Right, newly 
elected International President J. Hugh Jackson addresses the convention 


Above, Henry Luce, editor of LIFE, TIME and FORTUNE, chats with Belmont before 
Luce addressed the convention on Wednesday morning. Below, right, the shirtsleeved 
audience stood up to sing the national anthems of Canada and the United States. 


Above, Adrian Phillips, chairman of the Atlantic City Convention Committee, 
fails to amuse a frightened youngster who was separated from her parents. Below, 
models that staged a fashion show for Kiwanis ladies on Wednesday. 



























board: Albert E. (Al) Buck of 

Albuquerque, New Mexico; Al. R. 

Cox of Canton, Ohio; Mear!] L. Fagg 

of Billings, Montana; Donald T. 

Forsythe of Carthage, Illinois; Claude 
: B. Hellmann of Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Thomas L. Husselton of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; John R. Linklater of 
Noranda, Quebec; Walter J. L. Ray 
of Detroit, Michigan, and John R. 
Wright, Lakeland, Florida. 

These men were formally pre- 
sented *by Past International Presi- 
dent Ben Dean at the closing session 
on Thursday morning. Stuart Simp- 
son, governor of the Florida District, 
invited all Kiwanians to attend next 
year’s convention in Miami, Florida. 
Surrounded by a squad of bathing 
beauties, Stuart promised cool tem- 





Volunteer workers tabulated ballots so efficiently that election 


results were announced during the feature entertainment on Wednesday 
evening instead of Thursday morning, as at previous conventions. 
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John Gorsuch, International vice- 
president from Denver, Colorado, 
presided over the All-Kiwanis Night 
program on Monday evening. He also 
spoke briefly after the election. 


















Above, the Philadelphia Mummers’ Band paraded 
through the auditorium on Wednesday night, and then 
came onto the stage for a concert. Left, at the end of 
the big show on Wednesday, hundreds of balloons were 
released from the ceiling and grabbed by the crowd. 
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reasonable prices and 
unlimited hospitality. 
Then the convention was over. 
The Kiwanis exodus from Atlantic 
City was as rapid as the influx had 


peratures, 


been a few days before. Gathered in 
hotel lobbies and railroad stations, 
congenial groups of Kiwanians re- 
hashed the convention. They com- 
plained only of the heat. 

Waiting for a train to carry him 
back to Sherman, Texas, Reverend 
W. Tate Young declared that the 
convention had been spiritually up- 
lifting. Then, with typical Texas 
pride and humor, he declared: “It’s 
encouraging to find that people from 
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other parts of the United States have 
as clear a view of the nation’s eco- 
nomic needs as the people of Texas.” 

Commented one delegate as he 
checked out of his hotel: “Our club 
has been patting itself on the back, 
thinking that we’ve done a good job 
with underprivileged kids. But what 
I learned at one of those panels con- 
vinced me that we aren’t doing near- 
ly as much as we can and will.” 

“I didn’t know the real meaning of 
Kiwanis until I came to this conven- 
tion,” said the president of a newly- 
formed club. “I’m already making 
plans for the Miami convention.” 

There can be no doubt that the 





Frank O. Staiger, chairman of the 
International Committee on Programs 
and Music, led group singing at conven- 
tion sessions. Kiwanians sang lustily 
despite the oppressive humidity. 





Above, a kindly old guard at the 
entrance to Convention Hall befriended 
many children. Left, President 

J. Hugh Jackson and the first lady 

of Kiwanis International. 


annual International convention is 
not only the most fascinating part of 
the Kiwanis year, but the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of 
accomplishment. The activities of 
twenty-nine districts of approxi- 
mately 3000 clubs and the interest 
and energies of almost 200,000 indi- 
vidual members receive their in- 
spiration and blueprinting in this 
relatively short five-day session. 
Especially fruitful was the incentive 
for community participation in na- 
tional affairs, which is now receiving 
more emphasis by Kiwanis. 

Just as our two great nations have 
looked up to the Kiwanis leaders in 
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Left, Kyle MacDonnell, stage and radio star provided by Larned, Kansas 

Kiwanians, presented song stylings to conventiongoers at the closing session on 
Thursday morning. Below, new International officers. From the left are: 
Treasurer Lee Campbell; Vice-President Don Murdoch; President J. Hugh Jackson; 
Vice-President Theodore Fenske; and Secretary O. E. Peterson. 





Above, Belmont checks a menu with 

a chef and President Longsdorf of the 
Atlantic City club. Right, Mrs. O. 

E. Peterson, Ladies’ Program 
Chairman Mrs. Glenn, Mrs. Mosser. 


their communities on town affairs, so 
are our people learning to respect 
the opinions of Kiwanians in both 
Canada and the United States in 
matters of national and world issues. 
The resolutions adopted this year at 
Atlantic City are being circulated to 
members of the Congress of the 
United States and the Parliament of 














Canada. 
Several thousand Kiwanians will Past International President J. 
remember a grand time for many j a Belmont Mosser leaves Convention Hall 





ie é after the final session on Thursday 


years to come—many million Cana- 
morning. For him it was the 


dians and Americans will feel the 
wholesome effects of this convention end of a happy and successful year, 


in their public affairs for years to ; typified by Belmont’s smile at 
come! THE END {| a the close of his administration. 
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On the following pages are condensations 
of the principal messages, in the order 
of their delivery before the assembly. 


TION SPEAKERS 
VEGLECT is no Excuse! 


by J. BELMONT MOSSER 
Past President, 
International 





THE COME: 


Immediate 


Kiwanis 








W™ A CLEAR vision and a direct 
purpose, your Board of Trus- 
tees adopted the theme for 1949, 
“Aggressive Citizenship—Our Indi- 
vidual Responsibility.” It is in those 
last three words, “Our Individual 
Responsibility,” that a direct chal- 
lenge unfolds, and with the admoni- 
tion that further neglect or indiffer- 
ence could very easily spell disaster. 

Today our two countries are con- 
stantly plagued with foreign isms 
and ideologies, yet the average citi- 
zen criticizes drastic suppression and 
belittles who would warn of 
the dangers. Must a glorious heri- 
tage be allowed to decay, simply be- 
cause our forefathers built so well 
that we can still glide on their well- 
smoothed pathways? 

We record the indifference of our 
citizenry to the sacredness of the 
ballot and their neglect at the last 
election, when our ballots were cast 
for the President of the United 
States. Just half of those entitled to 
vote visited the polling places, and 
twenty-five million who had regis- 
tered stayed away because of in- 
difference and unconcern. Must we 
be reminded that the freedom of the 
ballot came to these two great coun- 
tries through loyalty, devotion and 


those 


sacrifice? 


Canapa and the United States still 
remain the two great democracies 
where the freedoms of speech, reli- 
gion, press, public assembly and en- 
terprise abound, yet countries where 
we elect our lawmakers and expect 
them to protect the rights of these 
freedoms without counsel or guid- 
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Must a glorious heritage be allowed to decay 


simply because our forefathers built so well that we want 


to glide along on their well-smoothed pathways? 


ance. Need I warn that the individual 
groups seeking favorable laws or 
special grants advance their aims 
through favors, pressure and lobbies? 
criticism of our 
therefore be 


Less censure and 
lawmakers should 
forthcoming when we offer nothing 
in return. If our interest is sufficient 
to place our selected candidate in 
office, should we withhold our advice 
or support, simply because he has 
taken the oath of office and sits in 
Ottawa or Washington? Yes, there is 
value in the theme for 1949—‘“‘Ag- 
gressive Citizenship—Our Individual 
Responsibility.” 

Must we, too, continue 
mounting debt in state, provincial 
and national finance without a re- 
straining hand or the absence of 
political preference? Wars, rehabili- 
tation, recovery and sustenance in- 
volve an economy that has become 
staggering, and the future must be 
one of careful planning, equal dis- 
tribution and a respect for the tax- 
payer. The Hoover Commission, after 
months of diligent and painstaking 
effort, has made its report on stream- 
lining the executive branch of the 
United States Government. This re- 
port lends the assurance that $3,500,- 
000,000 can be saved annually. Con- 
gress has now acted to empower the 
President to reorganize the execu- 
tive departments and agencies of the 
federal government, in line with 
these recommendations. In this pro- 
gram of economy, the President is 
entitled to the whole-hearted and 
active support of every Kiwanian. 
We sincerely hope that he will draft 
a comprehensive program at the 


to see a 


earliest date for Congressional ap- 
proval and enactment. There is also 
an urgent need for prompt and posi- 
tive action on the part of Congress 
in carrying out the recommendations 
embodied in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report. Few Presidents have 
been offered a greater challenge and 
opportunity to safeguard the stabil- 
ity and future welfare of our nation. 
The Eighty-first Congress shares this 
responsibility. This task will not be 
easy—great pressure will be brought 
to bear from every quarter to effect 
compromises, but the course is clear 
and I feel confident President Tru- 
man and the Congress will fulfill the 
purpose and intent of this vitally im- 
portant legislation. Every Kiwanian 
should make his influence felt. 


W ovutp ruat we could turn back the 
pages of history and view in retro- 
spect the planning, progress and ad- 
vancement of the early pioneers, 
when they decided a home was their 
castle, the school their future, and 
the church their only means of sal- 
vation. And while for the past twen- 
ty-five years Kiwanis has proclaimed 
that more thought must be given 
“to the human and spiritual rather 
than the material values of life,” 
gross neglect is today revealed in the 
three great institutions upon which 
these two great countries were 
founded. And because of this neglect 
or apparent indifference which we 
as adults must accept, we find youth 
pleading for advice, counsel and 
leadership. Kiwanis clubs are en- 
deavoring to provide such help. It 
is heartening, indeed, to see the in- 
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creasing emphasis given last year 
by Kiwanians to youth guidance ac- 
tivities. 

While Kiwanis has for the past 
thirty-four years rendered service 
to youth and the community, it has 
long since been evident that the 
scope must be broadened, our sights 
set higher and the horizons more 
clearly illuminated. This your com- 
mittee had in mind in adopting this 
year’s theme, “Aggressive Citizen- 
ship—Our Individual Responsibility.” 
Those two great programs promoted 
by the Committees on Public and 
Business Affairs for Canada and the 
United States added much emphasis 
to that theme. Millions of pamphlets 
have been distributed entitled, “It’s 
Great To Be A Canadian” and “It’s 
Fun To Live In America.” So truly 
do these statements contradict the 
plans and principles of foreign isms 
and ideologies, now thrust upon us, 
that it remains your duty and mine 
to see that the wording is never 
changed. 

You and I, too, have the individual 
responsibility of informing the mem- 
bers of our legislative bodies what 


we think of the North Atlantic Se- 
curity Pact. Twelve nations met in 
Washington and declared their de- 
fense against aggression. Must we sit 
idly by and let that program die for 
want of support? Less important 
matters crowd our Congressional 
calendars while the world clamors 
for peace. At no time must it be 
said that 200,000 Kiwanians failed to 
voice their opinions when the oppor- 
tunity was presented. If we sincere- 
ly believe in peace, let us act ac- 
cordingly and become so aroused 
the rumble can be heard around 
the entire world. 


WO NAMES that are now almost 
sacred to all other countries of the 
world are Canada and the United 
States. Two countries whose shores 
could not be invaded in the greatest 
conflicts the world has ever seen. 
Two countries so brightly illumi- 
nated today that nations with a 
desire to do so have rejuvenated 
new life in our reflected sunlight. 
Is it asking too much that you and 
I see that the light we have bright- 
ened should never be dimmed or the 


leadership we have established 
should never be dethroned? 

In building for the future let us 
start with a financial structure, 
probably sounder than at any previ- 
ous time in our history. In two great 
conflicts we supplied the manpower 
and still maintained a balance at 
home. While they must be more 
carefully allocated in the future, our 
natural resources are well known 
to the entire world. Inventive genius, 
machine power and technical knowl- 
edge can only be evaluated by the 
progress already recorded. Leader- 
ship is emphasized by our gener- 
osity to other nations. To those who 
would proclaim otherwise we de- 
clare that our fellowship is Christian. 
All we need is a redetermination to 
do, rather than to have it done for 
us—a realization that we have an 
individual responsibility and _ that 
we will accept it to the fullest extent. 
Nothing can stop the force of 196,550 
Kiwanians and those whom they can 
influence. Someone has said Canada 
and the United States are safe while 
service clubs act for the betterment 
of our communities. THE END 








If it is going to work, a planned economy must eventuate 


in tyranny, like that of the communist dictator states. 


ld hew Challenge Contronts Kiwanis 


By The Honorable KARL E. MUNDT 


Senator from South Dakota, Member, Kiwanis Club of Madison, South Dakota 


I HAD A DEBATE in Washington with 
a Harvard professor on whether 
we should have a planned economy. 
I said I was against a planned econ- 
omy, and this professor looked at me 
as though I were something that 
should not have been down in Wash- 
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ington at all. 

He said, “Senator, certainly you 
can’t say you are against a planned 
economy for government?” 

I said, “I am.” 

He said, “Certainly you believe in 
a planned economy for you and your 


family. You make a plan for a budget 
for the month or the year. You make 
plans for education. You make plans 
for life insurance and old age, don’t 
you?” 

And I said, “Yes.” 

“Well,” he said, “if a planned 
economy is essential for an indi- 
vidual or a family, isn’t it just that 
much more essential for the govern- 
ment?” And he said it with that 
delightful and convincing Harvard 
accent, and he made me feel pretty 
small. 

I said to him, “Now, let.me ask you 
a question, Professor. Will you accept 
this suggestion that a planned econ- 
omy is of no use to anybody any- 
where unless the plan is put into 
operation? So long as the plan re- 
mains in the drawing room or a pro- 
fessor’s notebook, until and unless it 
is put into operation it is of no possi- 
ble use to anybody. Will you accept 
that?” 

He said, “Yes, of course.” 

I said, “Let me ask you another 
question. Isn’t it true, Professor, that 
although a planned economy is put 
into operation, it still is of no use 
until you give somebody the power 
to compel people to comply with the 
plan?” 

He hesitated a long time before he 
answered that and finally he said, 
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“Yes.” Then he continued, “I agree 
that there is no possible value in 
having a planned economy if after 
you put it into operation people are 
follow their own in- 

have to follow the 


till going to 
clination. They 
plan.” 

I said, “Professor, that is why I 
am against a planned economy, be- 
cause if it is going to work, a planned 
economy has to eventuate in tyranny. 
In order to work, a planned economy 
has to 
planned economy in the final analysis 
means that you have to give some- 
body the right to push people around, 
and I’m against that kind of pushy 


government.” 


end up in a police state. A 


ry. f 
[ue issue, | say, is tyranny, and 
its source and size and scope and 


gnificance are pretty well sum- 
the fact that they all 
out of communism. 


marized by 
2row 

What is communism, anyhow? In 
the first place, I want you to know 
communism is not an economic 
theory. If it were just that and noth- 
ing more, just an economic philos- 
ophy which said you shall take from 
those who have the ability to pay, I 
would say it is all right. But if it 
is only a theory, try it out. Let it 
succeed if it can. If it is not good, if 
it fails, we will try something else. 

Certainly, if that is all there were 
to communism, what chumps we 
would be, as taxpayers, to subscribe 
to a government program which is 
going to require us to spend virtually 
one-half of the whole national bud- 
get — virtually twenty - one billion 
dollars out of the forty-two billion 
dollars the President has asked for 
the fiscal year 1950—to fight back the 
attacks of communism 

Virtually half the money you are 
required to pay out for taxes is re- 
quired only because communism has 
the biggest army in the world and 
the biggest air force in the world, 
half the people in the world under its 
domination, and controls ten coun- 
tries and is about to conquer China 
to add another Communism is 
the only international force that has 
its agent placed in the government 


one, 


of every other country in the world. 
And still there are people who say 
it is just an economic theory! 

It is not an economic theory. It 
has become something entirely dif- 
ferent, as it had to become something 
different from the experience it had 
in the first ninety days it served 
Russia, trying to be an economic 
theory. They found they had to have 
that power of the state to push peo- 
ple into compliance. The fellow who 
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had more than he needed did not 
believe he had more than he needed, 
so politicians had to take away from 
him that excess and give it to the 
fellow who did not have enough. It 
became tyrannical, dictatorial, as it 
always and historically and inevita- 
bly must. Three thousand years of 
written history fails to disclose a 
single exception to the rule. 

One of the biggest difficulties we 
have in legislating against it is be- 
cause some college professor or some 
perfectly fine and profound religious 
leader says, “You must not legislate 
against a political party.” 

The fact of the matter is that com- 
munism is not a political party. If it 
were a political party acting like a 
political party, I would say we ought 
to give the communists the right to 
function as a political party. But I 
can prove, and you should know, that 
communism has never acted like a 
political party anywhere, does not 
pretend to be a political party to any 
of its members who belong to it. 

You know a political party when 
you see one. You know a fire depart- 
ment when you see one. You know a 
Kiwanis club when you see one. And 
them? Because 
identifying 


how do you know 
they all have 
characteristics. 

A fire department has its vehicles 
painted red. It has some hose and 
liquid that puts out the fire, and it 
has firemen who slide down brass 
poles. It has a bell or siren and its 
function is to put out a fire. Every- 
body knows a fire department, and 
if somebody comes along driving a 
hearse and says, “Get out of my way; 
I am a fireman,” you know he is not 
a fireman. 


certain 


Awnp now, a political party is just 
as easily defined. I don’t know how 
it is possible to fool so many min- 
isters, labor leaders, school teachers, 
editorial writers and commentators, 
although commentators are usually 
the easiest people to fool, but I don’t 
see how they can fool all of them. 
A political party has candidates for 
office. It operates through a political 
convention or by a petition. It has 
campaigns. It does advertising. It be- 
lieves in elections, and an election 
is something through which people 
elect through a series of decisions 
and voices. They elect Joe Smith or 
John Brown. And above all, it carries 
out its objectives at the polling place 
by people pulling a voting lever or 
marking ballots. So we ought to 
know a political party, we Canadians 
and Americans. 


Let us look at the communist 





party, so-called. I'll bet you can’t 
find a single communist country in 
the world where the people in power 
got into power by holding an elec- 
tion, by acting like a political party, 
or stayed in power by that method 
or gave people the privilege of elect- 
ing between their candidates and the 
other fellow’s candidates. 


I Russia they got in by revolution, 
coup d’etat, show of force. That’s the 
only way they got into office. If that 
is how we could get into office, we 


Republicans would be running 
Washington. We didn’t have the 
votes. That is all we didn’t have. 


Votes is what you need. The other 
fellow had the votes and he is Presi- 
dent and ought to be because he got 
elected in a fair election. I believe in 
that. 

In Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, 
the Baltic Republics, the Red army 
walked in and took over. That is 
kidnapping. 

And then Albania, the next coun- 
try. Saturated by outside influence 
from Russia, revolution resulted, as 
in the case of the Russian predeces- 
sors, and the communists took over. 

Let us be realistic. If we are in- 
telligent enough to belong to a Ki- 
wanis club, we should be intelligent 
enough to know a political party 
when we see one and recognize that 
whatever else in the world it is, com- 
munism is not a political party. In 
two words, it is an international con- 
spiracy. In a few more words, it is 
an international conspiracy that be- 
lieves the farms, the factories, the 
railroads, the means of production, 
the banks and building and loan as- 
sociations, the home building organ- 
izations, should be under the domi- 
nation of one group, brooking no 
opposition. 

If you oppose them you get what 
Cardinal Mindszenty got or Draja 
Mihailovitch got, or the other people 
who opposed them who ended up in 
concentration camps or were killed. 

Under communism the belief is 
that the entire fabric of the country 
should be run from the capital city 
of the land under the domination of 
one group permitting no opposition 
whatsoever, and in addition holding 
that members of the organization 
called communist, wherever they 
live, under whatever flag and in 
whatever country, have to swear 
their loyalty to a program to bring 
about an international dictatorship 
of the world under the regime of the 
communists in Moscow. 

That isn’t a theory—it isn’t a poli- 
tical party—it is tyranny. THE END 
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and world peace than rockets and bombs, for 


eed, Food 
dnd Far 


Nutrition is more basic to human welfare 


T'S 





belligerency arises when men suffer the aches of hunger. 


2 DIET is essential to a better 
world and hope for peace. Sir 
John Orr has said that “world hun- 
ger is a far greater danger to civiliza- 
tion and mankind than the atomic 
bomb could ever be.” And, speaking 
in Ottawa last May, Sir John added 
that without bold action on behalf of 
agricultural security and on behalf of 
hungry people, communism will go 
unchecked. 

The hidden hungers are not dra- 
matic. They don’t strike like an 
atomic bomb or a ferocious bull. Un- 
like the principal killers, heart dis- 
ease and cancer, they don’t get front 
page publicity. But they help to kill, 
shorten life, shorten resistance to in- 
fection, shorten efficiency. We may, 
indeed, wonder how far science will 
go in relating nutrition to human 
behavior. Columbia University’s 
Neurological Institute made students 
everywhere sit up when it reported 
just last year that sixty-nine children 
of sixteen months to seventeen years, 
treated with glutamic acid for six 
months, gained an average of thir- 
teen months in mental age and seven 
points in IQ. 

We on this continent eat about 
3000 calories of food per day, or 
about a million a year. Less than 2500 
per day for active adults will produce 
deterioration physically and_ in 
morale. Studies with conscietious ob- 
jectors at the University of Minne- 
sota, on 1570 calories per day for six 
months, resulted in depraved appe- 
tites and irritability. Multiply that 
condition a few thousand times and 
the stage is set for war in any coun- 
try. 

Those who have been reading 
about soil losses find themselves torn 
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between two opinions: that we are 
headed for mass starvation on one 
hand, or that science will come to 
the rescue and alleviate the pres- 
sure between population and foods. 

Two facts stand out: (a) that one 
form or another of starvation has 
been so common as to be considered 
normal over much of the world; and 
(b) human population continues to 
increase. About two-thirds of the 
world’s people have been obliged to 
live on diets closely approaching 
vegetarianism. If the world’s people 
are satisfied to subsist on vegetable 
foods, mainly cereals and potatoes 
and soybeans, then there is no imme- 
diate threat of food shortage. Our 
Canadian wheat crop would furnish 
a million calories per person for five 
times our population, and if all our 
Canadian acreage were planted to 
potatoes, it would take nearly ten 
times our present population to eat 
the crop. The corn grown in Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska would provide a 
corn diet for all the people in the 
United States. But at a dietary level 
demanded by our people, it will take 
ali the cultivated acres in the United 
States to do it. 


Hicuer standards of living, consis- 
tent with better diets, take much 
more land. A 150-pound carcass of 
pork will furnish only twenty per 
cent of the energy or calories present 
in the estimated 1058 pounds of 
wheat, or wheat equivalent, which 
went to raise that pig to 200 pounds. 
The milk cow can do a little better; 
about thirty per cent of the digestible 
nutrients in her feed will go into her 
milk, while the steer does poorer and 
works on an efficiency of less than 





By J. W.G. MacEWAN 


Dean of Agriculture and Home Economics 
The University of Manitoba 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


ten per cent. If Canadians and Amer- 
icans were to decide to eat beef ex- 
clusively, there would not be enough 
acreage to feed our present popula- 
tion. But people do not want to eat 
beef alone or wheat alone; they want 
and need mixed diets which require 
about two and one-half acres per 
person. And the world hasn’t got 
two and one-half acres of arable land 
per person. The world at this mo- 
ment is short of soil. 

Diets are poorest where population 
is greatest and world diets may of 
necessity deteriorate when popula- 
tion increases. Asia, with fifty-seven 
per cent of the world’s people, has 
roughly one acre per person. Europe, 
with twenty-five per cent of the 
world’s people, has grown ninety per 
cent of her food and can easily grow 
as much of the starchy foods needed. 
But Europe cannot grow both the 
vegetable and the animal foods her 
people want and need. The tendency 
is to reduce insecurity by producing 
more of the energy foods at home. 

The Americas, with ten per cent of 
the world’s people, can grow more 
food than they can consume. Canada, 
with six per cent of the world’s land 
surface and six-tenths per cent of the 
world’s people, is capable of being 
a big supplier of surplus. 

To aggravate the already poor diet 
in much of the world are two impor- 
tant factors: deterioration of soils 
and increase of population. In the 
year 1800, world population was un- 
der a billion. Today it is two and 
one-quarter billion, and it continues 
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to increase at one per cent per year 
in spite of war. Every morning when 
you awake the world has about 50,- 
000 extra people for breakfast. Three 
billion is the estimate for the end of 
the present century, and with people 
living longer, they also eat longer. 
Students have been checking back 
to see what Malthus, the Englishman, 
really said about population overtak- 
ing and passing food resources. It 
appears that he was guessing about 
right. The world’s cultivated acreage 
today allows under two acres per 
person, one acre in Asia, two and 
three-tenths acres in Russia, three 
acres in the United States, six acres 
in Canada. The nearly two acres per 
person will grow more starchy foods 


like potatoes, wheat, corn, rice and 
rye than we need but will not pro- 
vide the minimum balanced diet 
which was visualized by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. There 
are few new acres of agricultural 
land and the existing acres have de- 
teriorated. 

With no new agricultural frontiers, 
we must look to other types of relief. 
Farmers must collaborate with sci- 
ence, and science must not relax. 
Agricultural research has achieved 
a lot and has done it without fanfare 
and bombast. But nobody is serving 
society better than the often quiet 
workers: plant breeders who have 
carried the fight against plant ene- 
mies, soil conservationists who strug- 


gle to hold the fertility, animal 
breeders whose objective is more 
meat and milk and eggs, the agricul- 
tural chemists who have revolution- 
ized practice by giving us insecticides 
and fungicides and thus made avail- 
able more good which would other- 
wise be consumed by parasites. 
Nutrition is more basic to human 
welfare and world peace than rockets 
and bombs. The germs of suspicion 
and war breed where people are 
hungry. It is in the spring when the 
bear is hungry that he is dangerous; 
it is when the husky dog is hungry 
that he is treacherous; it is when 
men feel the strains and aches which 
go with hunger that belligerency 
arises. THE END 








N THE EARLY days of the war, with 

food and gas rationing and thou- 
sands of members leaving for mili- 
tary service, many wondered if the 
service clubs could survive. But as 
broader responsibilities were as- 
sumed in morale-building services, 
membership multiplied and the im- 
portance of Kiwanis in community 
life became recognized as never be- 
fore. 

During the past twelve months, 
membership has increased from 
187,500 to 196,550, or, a net gain of 
9050. This compares favorably with 
the gain reported for the previous 
year of 8970. The banner of Kiwanis 
has likewise been carried into 195 
new communities during this admin- 
istrative year, which exceeds by 
fourteen the number of new clubs 
completed last year. With one ex- 
ception, this is the best record for 
twenty-five years. The last decade 
has seen a fifty per cent gain in num- 
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International 


opportunities for 


service to our fellow citizens, young and old, 


Kiwanis will continue toe prosper and expand. 


ber of clubs and a ninety-two per 
cent gain in membership. 

Favorable economic conditions 
have contributed materially to this 
expansion. How well will we be able 
to continue these gains and maintain 
our leadership under a more strin- 
gent economy? The answer lies in 
the ability of our clubs to adjust their 
activities to new demands in much 
the same way that they geared into 
the war effort. As long as we are 
alert to opportunities for service to 
our fellow citizens, young and old, 
Kiwanis will continue to prosper and 
grow in influence and stature. 

Participation in public affairs is 
now second only to boys and girls 
work in reports from clubs on both 
sides of the border. A survey early 
this year of the Eighty-first Congress 
revealed that one in six members in 
the United States Senate, and one in 
ten in the House of Representatives 
are Kiwanians. Nearly 11,000 Ki- 


wanians are now holding public 
office. 

Since before the old League of 
Nations, and more particularly since 
the birth of the United Nations, Ki- 
wanis has been working to promote 
international understanding and 
world peace. Many activities are be- 
ing sponsored in this field. Worthy 
of special note is the program of 
placing boundary peace tablets at 
various ports of entry between Can- 
ada and the United States. During 
the past year, four additional mark- 
ers have been erected to cover a total 
of twenty-four different points of 
entry at present. 

Achievement reports for the cal- 
endar year 1948 were filed by every 
club. This in itself is a noteworthy 
accomplishment, and the contents 
of these reports tell a thrilling story 
of individual and personal service. 
The year 1948 marked a substantial 
increase in activities successfully 
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sponsored by Kiwanians. Typical of 
their acomplishments are such items 
as these: 

Nearly eighteen million dollars 
were raised by Kiwanians in cam- 
paigns for Community Chest, In- 
fantile Paralysis, Cancer and Heart 
funds last year. 

More than fourteen million dollars 
of Government Savings Bonds were 
sold. 

In service to youth, over 1,650,000 
boys and girls were given recreation- 
al opportunities, and over 800,000 
school lunches or bottles of milk 
were served to needy children. 

Vocational guidance was offered to 
more than a quarter of a million 
young people, and 11,000 Kiwanians 
were teaching Sunday School classes 
each week. 

Of no less importance is the serv- 
ice being rendered on local boards, 
such as hospital and school boards 
and many other civic bodies. Forty- 
two thousand Kiwanians were so en- 
gaged last year. 

This leadership is by no means 
governed by size of club or city. In 
McLouth, Kansas, with a population 
of less than 500, Kiwanians were dis- 
turbed over the fact that their city 
had no doctor or medical facilities. 
Deciding to do something about it, 
they canvassed the state and found 


a young doctor who was willing to 
come to McLouth. It did not deter 
them when they learned that the 
doctor had no funds to start his 
office. Kiwanians soon obtained 
enough funds to purchase an old 
house and rehabilitate it for office 
space and living quarters. Soon the 
young doctor and his family moved 
in. Now that McLouth had a doctor, 
a druggist from a nearby city decided 
to open a drug store in McLouth, 
and subsequently a dentist, too, de- 
cided to move there. A park was 
soon created, and playground fa- 
cilities provided. 

One of our leading magazines a 
few months ago published a score 
board listing the principal factors 
that determine a good American 
community. Among the topics in- 
cluded in this rating chart were 
seven points: 

1. Does your town make modern 
education available to every child, 
youth and adult? 

2. Is every family decently housed? 

3. Is full opportunity for religious 
expression accorded to every indi- 
vidual? 

4, Is there equality of opportunity? 

5. What about cultural opportuni- 
ties, recreation, health and welfare? 

6. Do capable citizens seek public 
office? 


7. Is there an organization repre- 
sentative of the entire community 
that is working for the advancement 
of the whole community? 

If your town and mine can answer 
these questions favorably, we are 
well on the way toward building a 
happy, congenial community. 


Tue amazine success of Key Clubs 
presents a unique opportunity to 
Kiwanis. This service club movement 
for high school boys now embraces 
over 13,500 young men in more than 
650 schools throughout the United 
States and eastern Canada. The 
Circle “K” Club:is likewise offering 
college men much valuable training 
in community service. Both are des- 
tined to play an important part in 
national and international affairs in 
the decades ahead, provided we con- 
tinue to sponsor these groups with 
the same zeal displayed by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

In this atomic age throughout the 
world, there are many signs that 
men are turning more and more to 
human and spiritual values. None of 
us will dispute that it is people who 
are important. Two hundred thou- 
sand members of Kiwanis are dedi- 
cated to this principle, and that men 
and women must band together and 


work together. THE END 





The voice of serious-minded 


be like a phonograph 


repeating, “our problems are spiritual and moral.” 


Idealism Must Be Practical 


By HENRY R. LUCE 
Editor-in-Chief, Life, Time and 
Fortune Magazines 


Cr HAS BECOME a commonplace now 
—a cliché to say that our prob- 
lems are fundamentally moral or 
spiritual. This represents a change in 
American thought from ten years 
ago. A great, and a good change. The 
trouble is that in the last year or two, 
we haven’t advanced beyond the 
cliché. The voice of serious-minded 
America has grown to be like a 
phonograph needle stuck in a groove 
—going round and round and saying 
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America 


has grown to 


stuck in a groove, 


over and over “our problems are 
spiritual and moral” but not being 
able to go on from there. 

Well, we can and must go on from 
there. One challenge which immedi- 
ately faces our citizenry and our po- 
litical leaders is the fight for the 
financial integrity of the United 
States. And sure enough, it is, at 
bottom, a moral problem. 

Let’s look at a very simple, con- 
crete case. I recently attended a din- 





ner for the purpose of getting sup- 
port for the Hoover Report on the 
reorganization of our whole vast 
governmental setup. The Hoover Re- 
port, as you know, was done on a 
completely bipartisan basis—at the 
official bidding of the Congress and 
of the President of the United States. 
It would save three billion a year— 
a sum equal to the deficit we are 
facing. 

Why should any of us have to be 
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going to meetings to support the 
Hoover reorganization? Isn’t every- 
body for it? Yes, certainly. Twelve 
thousand editorials have been writ- 
ten about—and out of twelve thou- 
sand editorials only three were 
against it. The President is for it; 
everybody’s for it—or say they are. 
And yet, we are told the Hoover re- 
organization will never pass; the 
Hoover reorganization will be killed, 
unless a mighty effort is made by 
citizens in every town to put it 
through. Why? Because every single 
pressure group in the country will 
discover that some part of the Hoover 
reorganization will hurt it. 

One group is already 
raising money to kill one part of the 
plan. Everybody will be for the 
Hoover Report in general. Every- 
body will be ostensibly in favor of 
government economy. And yet we 
will never have economy in govern- 
ment we will never have the 
Hoover reorganization—as long as 
everybody puts his own group-inter- 
est above the interests of the United 
States. 


pressure 


Doers rat shock you? Has Big 
Government already got so far out 
of hand that we take it for granted 
that nothing will ever be done for 
the benefit of the United States as a 
whole but only for the benefit of this 
or that group that puts its interests 
above the interest of the United 
States? 

If you agree that it is important 
to meet this test now, can you carry 
this challenge to every community in 
America? It will take great skill to 
interest people in this subject and 
great patience and great persistence. 


And you probably won't get any 
medals for bravery in this fight. In 
our civil life, people get decorated 
for the public money they spend. 
Nobody gets medals for the public 
money they save. The cause of gov- 
ernment economy is not only a rather 
dull subject—it is even a fundamen- 
tally unpopular cause. Are we still 
for it? Well, let’s think about it the 
rest of this summer—at the lakeside, 
in the woods, on the shore. The fu- 
ture of our republic may be at stake 
right here on this simple, homely is- 
sue of dollars and cents. 


Ir I am making a plea for conserv- 
atism and orthodoxy in our financial 
affairs, it is not because I am blind 
to the tremendous possibilities for 
material advancement in the years 
to come. Quite the contrary. Years 
ago—to be precise, in 1937 and 1938, 
when we were limping along on a 
national income less than one-third 
of what it is now and carrying with 
us the shame of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed—I believed and said that we 
ought to have and that we could have 
and someday would have a national 
income of $200,000,000,000. That pre- 
diction has come true and has been 
exceeded. Today I can make no pre- 
diction as to the size and scope of 
our future because, frankly, the pos- 
sibilities are beyond any sober guess- 
work. But I know this, that it is no 
use dreaming about any wondrous 
future unless we begin to obey now 
certain simple rules of good govern- 
ment. One of these rules is that the 
government must not take more than 
twenty per cent of the national in- 
come. Our government, federal and 
local, is now taking more than thirty 
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per cent. The other rule is that the 
government must not spend more 
than it takes in. 

These are rules of thumb, and are 
meaningful in themselves only as 
they represent a much larger deci- 
sion, a great national decision which 
I think Americans are now making 
or perhaps have already made. But 
this decision cannot be taken for 
granted. It is a decision that the 
American system of private owner- 
ship, private capital, private initiative 
and individual reward is still the best 
system for America and is to be pro- 
tected and nourished by positive 
policy of our government because 
that is the will of the American peo- 
ple. A few years ago this system was 
in disrepute even in America; it is 
still regarded askance in much of the 
world and is hated by the men who 
rule the Russian empire. They hate 
it precisely because it is so danger- 
ous to their tyranny. But it is also 
dangerous to poverty—and as the 
world rediscovers this force of pri- 
vate enterprise against poverty it 
will stop viewing it askance and, in 
fact, has already begun to give it a 
new respect and emulation. The sys- 
tem of private enterprise is today 
potentially the main hope for the 
material wellbeing of the whole 
western world. It will be so if we 
Americans take a national decision 
to stick with it, promote it, and let it 
continue to earn for us and for all 
mankind a steadily increasing wel- 
fare. 


My ptea is principally concerned 
with our financial, that is to say, our 
material welfare. I would not be an 
American if I were not interested in 
material welfare and advancement. 
But I would also not be an American 
unless I insisted that my concern for 
these matters is not alone for them 
in themselves but is no less for the 
moral and_ spiritual values with 
which they are entwined. 

Practical idealism—this is the ac- 
tual living American creed. That we 
Americans so mix up our concern 
for practical, successful achievement 
with our concern for ideals, has at 
one time or another baffled all for- 
eigners. First they think we can’t be 
idealists if we are so concerned for 
practical things—and then they find 
out that we really are idealists. Or 
then the foreigner convinces himself 
we are idealists and concludes we 
must be damn fools—suckers of one 
sort or another. Well, we often call 
ourselves suckers—but we haven’t 
been taken to the cleaners yet— 
either in war or in peace. THE END 
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By ERIC JOHNSTON 


ODAY, wherever we look around 

the world, people are tormented 
by a painful sense of insecurity. Man 
has always hunted for security, of 
course. But an acute and newly ac- 
centuated sense of insecurity has 
turned man’s quest for security into 
a lashing, driving force. 

The twentieth century man is mis- 
erable in the midst of the miracles 
he has wrought. He is oppressed by 
his own accomplishments, and in fear 
of his own inventions. He is afraid 
of sudden death hurtling down from 
the sky. 

He is deathly afraid of losing his 
job and of all other things which 
go with hard times. He has been en- 
riched by the industrial age, but he 
feels he is also its victim. This age 
has severed snug ties to the earth 
which he knew in the agrarian age. 
It has diminished his control over 
his own destiny. It has huddled him 
together in cities and made him de- 
pendent for a living on the whimsies 
of the time clock. Sometimes it will 
call him to work, and sometimes it 
won't. 

People today want half a dozen 
different kinds of security, and they 
want them all at once. They want 
security from war; security of in- 
come; security for old age; security 
against the penalties of illness; se- 
curity of opportunity. 

Who can quarrel with these wants? 
Absolute security is absolutely a 
mirage, but who can deny that men 
ought to have as much security as 
human ingenuity can devise and so- 
ciety support? 

The word “security” meant little 
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to the average youngster of a genera- 
tion before. He thought the world 
was his oyster. He laughed at the 
oldster who reminded him the shell 
might be tough. He didn’t scare eas- 
ily. He wanted to get a start and 
build upon it. That youngster was 
imbued with a keen sense of self- 
reliance. 

The same young man who in 1912 
might have set up shop on a shoe- 
string may be loolzinc in 1949 for 
a civil service job wiv a steady in- 
come and a sure and certain old-age 
pension. Then he had a profit motive. 
Now he has a pension motive. 


Tus new generation has had the 
idea of security dinned into it all 
its life. Most of our political speeches 
and much of our literature since 
the great depression have been 
wrapped around the theme of secur- 
ity. We have gone from extreme to 
extreme. Before the depression, the 
emphasis was all on self-reliance. 
A few critics sneered at the idea, 
but the success story was then in 
vogue. The hero of the hour was the 
man who started with a tin whistle 
and a peanut stand and wound up 
with a smokestack and a factory. 

I think it is time to merge the 
ideas of security and self-reliance. 
Between the extremes there must 
be a plateau of level-headed think- 
ing which recognizes that the two 
aren’t incompatible or strangers to 
each other. 

It is tragic to lose our self-reliance 
as it is tragic to lack the things which 
amount to security. 

But I can’t scandalize about it. I 


am not trying to paint a picture of 
decadent youth. After Salerno and 
Normandy and Guadalcanal, let no 
one talk about decadence in our 
youth. We have no right to preach 
and scold about this intense quest 
for security and let it go at that. 
We must remember that vivid first- 
hand recollections of war and de- 
pression, with their searing effects 
on this generation, have jet-propelled 
the drive for security. 

When men are hunting for a 
greater measure of control over their 
own destinies, there are only two 
trails they can travel. One way is 


chiefly through government. The 
other is chiefly through private 
means. 


Which way are we going to travel 
—the government way or the private 
way” This is the big decision of our 
times, one of the most momentous 
in our history. 

Suppose we look now at the gov- 
ernment way. Advocation of the wel- 
fare state reminds us that we're 
already using government in our 
economy in a variety of ways. And 
so we are. They remind us that we 
have a partial welfare state right 
now. And so we have. So what’s 
wrong, they ask, with an expanding 
use of government? 

What troubles me is how far we 
can stretch it without having it snap 
back in our faces. 

So, I suggest we hold still while 
we review those things which have 
made this country great. Let us give 
ourselves time to decide what we 
will keep and what we may discard. 

( See BILL oF DUTIES page 50) 
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adopted by the 


~~ 


34th Annual (,onvention 


of Kiwanis {nternational, Atlantic City, N. a June 19-23 


Moral Safeguards for Youth 
WHEREAS, Motion 


programs and publications that glamor- 


pictures, radio 
ize crime and expose youth to lurid and 
salacious experiences are, in the opinion 
of many authorities, implanting harmful 
ideas in the minds of young people, 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis In- 
ternational commends those agencies 
which are seeking to improve the enter- 
tainment offered through the media of 
screen, radio, reading material and 
comic books, and recommends to its 
members that they initiate programs 
and cooperate with local agencies in 
working toward recreational and read- 
ing programs for youth that will result 
in higher ideals and encourage whole- 
some ideas in the minds of boys and 
girls. 

Youth Activities 

WHEREAS, there is an increasing de- 
mand for adult leadership in community 
youth service organizations to the end 
that youth eventually assume a more 
effective leadership in. community af- 
fairs, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanians 
and Kiwanis clubs continue an active 
and effective sponsorship of Key Clubs, 
community forums, and other character 
building activities in their respective 
communities. 


Establishment of a 


National Children’s Day 
WHEREAS, the national interest re- 


quires that the children of the nation 
receive more thorough and sympathetic 
guidance in order that they may develop 
into good citizens with community in- 
terest, and 

WHEREAS, the national interest re- 
quires that we focus more attention on 
social, recreational, political, education- 
al, cultural, and spiritual needs of the 
children in all communities of our na- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, the national interest re- 
quires that the great value of children 
to the home and to the nation be rec- 
ognized and emphasized, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis In- 
ternational urge the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 277 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 110 now before Congress es- 
tablishing a Children’s Day in the Unit- 
ed States of America, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
each Kiwanis club recommend to its 
respective United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress their sup- 
port of said bills. 


The Home, School and Church 


WHEREAS, the Home is the Cradle 
of our Democracy, and 

WHEREAS, the School is a comple- 
ment of the Home and shares the re- 
sponsibility of perpetuating the ideals 
of a free people, and 

WHEREAS, the Church is the Taber- 
nacle of Truth and the Rock on which 
“We Build,” therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International reiterates its most sincere 


oe 
belief in these institutions and recom- 
mends to all Kiwanians, their families 
and friends, that their continuing whole- 
hearted support be pledged to the end 
that they may always be fundamental 
to our way of life. 


Reorganization Bill of the 
Federal Government 


WHEREAS, a commission set up by 
the direction of the Congress of the 
United States of America has made an 
exhaustive study of the executive 
branch and the administrative agencies 
of the federal government and_ has 
made a full report of its findings with 
recommendations of advisable and nec- 
essary corrections, eliminations, simpli- 
fications and reforms, and 

WHEREAS, the Congress on the 16th 
day of June 1949 has passed the Re- 
organization Bill as recommended by 
the Hoover Commission, and 

WHEREAS, the President of the 
United States of America on the 20th 
day of June 1949 approved said act, 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by the 34th An- 
nual Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional at Atlantic City, New Jersey on 
the 22nd day of June 1949 that the 
President and the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States be commended for the prompt 
action already taken and be assured of 
the cooperation of Kiwanis International 
in the reorganization of the executive 
branch and administrative agencies of 
the federal government according to 
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the plan and recommendations of the 
Reorganization Bill. 


Individual Inittative 


WHEREAS, initiative, individual re- 
sponsibility, respect for the dignity of 
man and continuing opportunity for 
growth have characterized the demo- 
cratic spirit that has made this continent 
the finest place on earth to live and 
work, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we reaffirm 
our confidence in and support of that 
form of government which encourages 
individual initiative and which gave our 
people in a relatively short period the 
greatest liberty and the highest living 
standard ever enjoyed by any peoples 
in the history of the world. 


Labor and N lanagement 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International 
represents a cross section of the people 
of the United States and Canada and 
embraces in its membership those who 
represent both labor and management, 
and has dedicated itself to giving pri- 
macy to the human and spiritual values 
of life; and 

WHEREAS, controversies between la- 
bor and management are being given a 
tremendous amount of publicity in our 
respective countries, causing confusion 
in the minds of men as to the issues 
involved; and 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis International 
takes no partisan stand in these contro- 
versial matters but is vitally interested 
in securing the cooperation of manage- 
ment, labor, government and the public 
to the end that the general welfare of 
our nations and our people shall best 
be served; now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis In- 
ternational, whose 200,000 members in 
the United States and Canada represent 
business, labor and the professions, fa- 
vors free collective bargaining on the 
part of both management and labor and 
that in such bargaining we recommend 
to those respective parties that all ne- 
gotiations be conducted on a plane of 
honesty of principle and purpose and 
that the human and spiritual values in- 
herent in each of the issues involved be 
the guiding factor in all negotiations 
between employer and employee, to the 
end that the public welfare may be best 
served and that the standard of living 
in our respective countries be kept at 
the highest possible level and that in- 
dustry may enjoy a healthy growth. 


Subversive Activities 


WHEREAS, the freedoms and rights 
of all citizens in the United States and 
Canada depend upon the recognition 
that they are already the heritage of all 
human beings, and 

WHEREAS, these freedoms and rights 
which are the heritage of democracy 
came into existence by evolution and 
must be protected from revolution and 
suppression, and 

WHEREAS, we believe that only by 
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the recognition of this fundamental ap- 
proach is there any possibility of avoid- 
ing the destruction of civil liberty by 
anti-democratic doctrines that would 
use democratic rights to gain power in 
order to abolish those rights immedi- 
ately they have power to do so, and 

WHEREAS, the preservation of con- 
stitutional governments in a world of 
changing values and anti-democratic 
ideologies is possible only by the strict 
regulation of those organized minorities 
whose fundamental tenets are against 
all individual rights, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members 
of this 34th Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational denounce, as contrary to the 
principles of the freedom enjoyed in our 
two nations, any attempt on the part of 
any nation through subversive methods 
to impinge its thinking on or use any 
force to compel its practices upon the 
peoples of our nations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
we reaffirm our resolution of 1948 and 
call upon all member clubs to request 
their respective legislative bodies to 
enact adequate laws and regulations to 
protect the citizens of each respective 
state and province from communistic 
and other subversive activities. 


Safety 


WHEREAS, the protection of life, limb 
and property against loss by accidents 
of all kinds remains an extremely seri- 
ous problem, and 

WHEREAS, further important and 
necessary gains in safety measures are 
possible of attainment in industry, on 
the highway, at home and on the farm, 
now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that all Kiwanis 
clubs face this accident problem on a 
community basis, assist all safety agen- 
cies, and give accident prevention a 
prominent place in their program of 
activities; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
we reaffirm our position taken at the 
Los Angeles convention in 1948 favor- 
ing modern, uniform traffic laws and 
driving instructions in the high schools. 


World Peace 
WHEREAS, history shows that peace 


is the product of law and order, and 
that law and order are the products of 
government, and 

WHEREAS, disarmament and world 
peace can only be achieved by world 
order, world law and some measure of 
world government, and 

WHEREAS, the peoples of the United 
States of America and Canada, while 
now enjoying peace and security under 
the laws of their local, state, provincial, 
and federal governments, deeply desire 
the guarantee of world peace, and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations is an 
organization in being, and its charter is 
capable of amendment so as to make it 
an effective instrument for the mainte- 
nance of world order, and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations, as 


presently constituted, though accom- 
plishing great work in many fields, lacks 
authority to enact, interpret or to en- 
force world law, and under its present 
charter is incapable of restraining any 
major nation which may foster or fo- 
ment war, and 

WHEREAS, the maintenance of a 
world inspection police military force 
may be necessary to enforce world law 
and provide world security, now there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this 34th 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national calls upon our leaders of 
governments in the United States and 
Canada to initiate such amendments to 
the United Nations Charter as will 
strengthen the United Nations and make 
it a limited world government, capable 
of enacting, interpreting and enforcing 
international law to ensure world peace 
and guaranteeing to all peoples their 
right to maintain their own domestic, 
political, economic, social and religious 
institutions; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Canada and all mem- 
bers of the legislative bodies of both 
countries. 


Welcome To New yfoundland 
WHEREAS, on March 31, 1949 the 


ancient colony of Newfoundland, in 
which the first settlement in the New 
World was made, became the tenth 
province of the Dominion of Canada, 
and 

WHEREAS, a long-standing objective 
of Kiwanis International has been the 
fostering of the bonds of friendship, 
good will and understanding between 
Canada and the United States, now 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the represen- 
tatives of the nearly 200,000 members 
of Kiwanis International in convention 
assembled at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
that we extend a warm welcome with 
our sincere assurance of good will to 
the Province of Newfoundland, and call 
upon our members to study and to know 
Newfoundland and its people; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Prime Minister of Canada, and the 
Lieutenant Governor and the Premier 
of the Province of Newfoundland. 


Business Ethics 


WHEREAS, Kiwanians are committed 
to encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relationships 
and to promote the adoption and appli- 
cation of higher social, business and 
professional standards, and 

WHEREAS, in recent years impres- 
sions held by the public have been that 
businessmen are selfish and that busi- 
ness is not interested in the social prog- 
ress of the community, and 

WHEREAS, all Kiwanians are inter- 
ested in vitalizing the Golden Rule and 

(See RESOLUTIONS page 51) 
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By A. H. OLDHAM 


Me AGE was creeping up on me, 
and my bald spot was getting 
bigger when I began wondering if my 
dreams of a real vacation would end 
up like my father-in-law’s. He had 
worked all his life to retire at sixty- 
five. Then he was so worn out that 
he sat around in a rocking chair for a 
couple of years, and died without 
doing any of the things he had 
dreamed of doing. 

My wife and I were following the 
same dismal pattern. We were caught 
up in a social whirl of entertainment, 
church work, club duties and civic 
chores to a point where we were al- 
ways tired. And when I got around to 
taking inventory of my little kingdom 
of home and office, I wondered if I 
had achieved everything that life 
could bring. 

Around me I saw men working so 
hard to give their families every ma- 
terial thing that they had no time to 
give themselves to their families. I 
saw my neighbors’ children growing 
up fast, getting married, moving 
away, and being killed in the war. 

So I wanted to hoard my children 
to my wife and self before we lost 
them. But there was no time for real 
companionship in our busy lives. 

This, I realized, was all wrong. 
Family companionship is the greatest 
thing in life, and we were missing out 
on it. So I decided to take three 
months off and have a real vacation. 
We found many reasons why we 
shouldn’t go away, but we soon made 
\ up our minds to ignore them, and go 


“Taking a long vacation proved to my family that the 
routine of daily living is a series of priceless 


experiences instead of a dull and tedious rut.°? 








Member, Kiwanis Club of Akron, Ohio 


anyway. To keep my business from 
blowing up, I got my brother to 
spend three days a week at the office. 

“Aha!” you say, “An attorney can 
do that, but I can’t.” 

I’m not going to argue your retort. 
I’ll merely say you could take three 
months off if you had a heart attack. 

It was the perfect time, and my 
wife and I knew it would not come 
again. Before long, our youngsters 
would be old enough to find our va- 
cation just another opportunity to 
escape from the family circle. Both 
my wife and I were strong enough to 
enjoy the trip, which we probably 
would not be able to do when we 
reached retirement age. 

So we left home, one fine sunny 
morning in June—not to seek our 
fortune but to enjoy the bounty we 
had never had the time to appreciate. 
The richness of our family associa- 
tion increased with each curve in the 
road and each hill we passed. We 
visited state and national parks from 
Nova Scotia to North Carolina, living 
in our trailer beside lakes, streams 
and in the midst of majestic moun- 
tains. And every place we stayed, the 
four children got real pleasure out of 
helping with the chores. 

We weren’t the only ones who 
sought a magic escape from routine 
through inexpensive travel. We saw 
thousands of people—young and old 
—tenting by lakes in the Adiron- 
dacks and hiking the Appalachian 
trail. They were helpful, friendly 
folks that all of us enjoyed meeting. 
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I especially remember one camp- 
ground in the Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, half way up the moun- 
tain from the tourist center of Gat- 
linburg. At night the campers would 
gather around the fires, exchanging 
experiences and getting to know each 
other. 

Learning to know these new 
neighbors was just one way the trip 
broadened our children. Meeting dif- 
ferent people introduced them to 
many different thoughts and ideas. 
My four 
country during our 7000-mile jour- 


youngsters saw a lot of 
ney, and I’m surprised at how much 
they assimilated. Just the other night, 
our four-year-old son Bobby sur- 
prised us all by identifying a picture 
of Thunder Hole at Acadia National 
Park, which we had visited. Travel 
brought the family a wealth of other 
experiences. The kids caught crabs 
with a fish head and a landing net. 
They saw the tide surging into the 
Bay of Fundy, and listened to the 
never-ending sawmill roar of the 
locust at Zaleski Forest. 

In a bad trailer camp near New 
York City, our children saw a fat, 
red-headed fish wife slap and curse 
at her dirty brood. After this, our 
youngsters had good reason to know 
that their life was better than that 
of many. So, during our three month 
trip, the children saw far more of 
the unusual and the educational 
both good and bad—than they would 
have in a much longer time at home. 

My wife and I wanted the trip to 
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slow down the passage of time. I 
remember when I was a boy that 
a lazy summer afternoon seemed 
longer than a month does now, but 
our trip didn’t slow down time that 
much. In the language of our six- 
year-old Bill, the trip went “Zip!” I 
never did find time to join little 
Nancy in painting the beauty we en- 
joyed. Nor did I learn to play the 
Hawaiian guitar. 

But I did learn one significant les- 
son, of importance to everyone who 
has ever thought that somewhere the 
Even though I 
enjoyed every minute of our trip, the 
I was ready 


grass was greener. 
vacation was too long 
to go back to work sooner than I had 
thought. I had taken the time to see 
the grass on the other side of the 
fence, and I had found that it was 
not greener than the variety which 
grows in my own front yard, and the 
yards of my neighbors. 

I learned that it is a 
live in the future and long for re- 
tirement; that the greatest pleasures 
in life are the things which we enjoy 
every day. My wife and I have aban- 
doned our old idea of looking ahead 
to the age of sixty-five. We want to 
keep on working, and take more fre- 
quent vacations. We aren’t going to 
wait for retirement so that we can 
enjoy life! We have learned that the 
mild unrest and dissatisfaction we 


mistake to 


have experienced often leads toward 
those will-o’-the-wisps which men 
have been seeking for thousands of 
years and never found. 






One of the main purposes of our 
trip was to fan or smother this faint 
inner question mark. The trip ended 
forever our dissatisfaction. We found 
through travel that our little king- 
dom, small and insignificant as it is, 
is superior to any other. We know 
now that happiness state of 
mind, and that the simple, standard 
routine of life brings us our greatest 


is a 


satisfactions. 

This 
stimulated by 
The peaceful acceptance of the Nova 
Scotia farmer for his simple way of 
life. The quiet dignity of the lobster- 
man in Maine. The warm friendliness 
of the mountain 
keeper. 

Thus we have come home with a 
contentment and an appreciation for 
the conventional groove and pattern 
of life as we live it. We have a defi- 
nite desire to drain each moment of 
our Ssix- 


philosophical growth was 


the people we met. 


Tennessee store- 


goodness out of sending 
year-old off to school for the first 
time; out of our four-year-old’s 
birthday party; even out of cutting 
our own green grass. 

So we are making a positive effort 
to appreciate and enjoy what we 
have right now. 

In the light of our findings, I say 
to you: Get out of your shallow rut 
and forget that you can’t leave town. 
You owe it to yourself and your 
family to take a trip like ours. You 
owe it to yourself and family to find 
that life is not a rut, but a series of 
priceless experiences. THE END 










a Kiwanian who kept his 


word and gave them a voice 


in community affairs. 


“that government by the people...’ 


) reage Crry, Indiana has found 
the answer to the problem 
about the right kind of people not 
going into politics. Russell G. Hile- 
man, Kiwanian mayor, is using the 
intelligence, experience and _ civic 
mindedness of the city’s leaders 
whether they are in office or not. 
And it doesn’t cost the taxpayers a 
dime. 

Hileman does it through his Cen- 
tral Planning Committee (CPC), a 
group of eighty-two non-partisan 
experts picked to work with him by 
business, labor, lodges, clubs and 
churches. Working for nothing, they 
tackle major municipal problems and 


come up with practical solutions born 


of experience. 
While the CPC is an idealistic 
approach to solving governmental 





Voters in Michigan City, 


Indiana elected as their mayor 


By JOSEPH B. SMITH 


puzzlers, there was nothing altruistic 
about it at first. It was simply a 
piece of political strategy. 

In 1947, Hileman and a fellow 
Kiwanian, Edwin L. Mokrycki, were 
casting about for a means of captur- 
ing the administration from a group 
of strongly-entrenched partisan poli- 
ticians. Both agreed a revolutionary 
platform was needed. Between them 
they developed the planning com- 
mittee idea. Because it promised a 
non-partisan administration, it had 
appeal for Michigan City voters who 
had smelled their share of corrup- 
tion. 

When Hileman and all but one 
man on his ticket swept into office 
that November, everyone agreed it 
was his “Young Man with a Plan” 
theme that turned the trick. Today, 






? 


even the machine politicians admit 
it would be difficult to throw out 
the planning committee. 

A major dilemma confronting city 
governments of all sizes is how to 
give ample study to complex munici- 
pal projects. City councilmen are 
paid little and meet infrequently for 
short periods. Yet in the course of a 
year, they are asked to make many 
decisions involving expenditures of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
Because they have little time for 
analysis, costly mistakes often are 
made. 

The CPC eliminates much of this. 
Simply organized, its main body con- 
sists of nine men and women repre- 
senting major industrial, mercantile, 
professional, labor, religious and 
civic interests. This group serves as 
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a railhead, through which specific 
problems are shunted to thirteen spe- 
cialized subcommittees. Each of the 
latter has its own province—streets 
and alleys, police and fire, planning 
and zoning, and legislation. These 
subcommittees can take all the time 
necessary to find the best solutions. 

When Hileman took office and 
named Mokrycki his assistant, easily 
half of Michigan City’s main streets 
were plagued with craters, chuck 
holes and ruts. In the campaign he 
had pledged street repair and im- 
provement. This, he said, would be 
done at no extra cost to property 
owners on affected streets. But the 
city’s budget had no money for such 
a program. 

A few hours after he was sworn 
in, the young mayor had letters in 
the mail to every organization in 
the city. He asked each group to 
nominate two or three of its mem- 
bers for the Central Planning Com- 
mittee. 


One week later Hileman and 
Mokrycki were poring over 250 


names. From these they selected the 
eighty-two persons from all walks 
of life to make up the main and 
subcommittees. Of five Kiwanians 
nominated, four were selected: Merle 
Aldrich, William Beebe, George 
Clough and Carl Seidler. 

To these the administration tossed 
the street problem while it was 
getting organized. 

At its first meeting, the CPC spent 
some two hours outlining to the 
streets and alleys subcommittee how 
it should handle its project. 

“First you must skim enough 
money from the budget to do a 
decent job,” the CPC said. “Next you 


must decide which streets need work 
most urgently. Finally you must find 
an economical method of repair.” 

The five-man subcommittee started 
to work that night. They learned the 
city was paying a contractor more 
than $30,000 annually to collect 
rubbish. 

“Why can’t the street department 
pick up rubbish?” they asked Hile- 
man. The mayor saw no reason. The 
committee had found $30,000 for 
street repair! 

Then the committeemen went out 
on the streets. They decided which 
carried the most traffic, which needed 
repair the most. At the same time 
they met with paving and resurfac- 
ing contractors to secure estimates 
on how far their $30,000 would go. 
Finally, matching money to traffic 
arteries needing repair, they esti- 
mated the city could resurface four 
miles of streets. 

They prepared a brief of their 
study and turned it over to the main 
committee. With slight changes, it 
went to the council and was ap- 
proved. The work was done as 
planned. 

Without the CPC, city officials 
would have spent hundreds of hours 
studying resurfacing problems. There 
would have been countless inter- 
views, telephone calls and “field 
trips.” Councilmen probably would 
have (as councilmen do) wrangled 
lengthily over the methods. 


As it was, the administration was 
presented with a package suggestion 
on how it could do a job. Almost 
without exception, the project was 
used as recommended. 

Meanwhile, the traffic and safety 
subcommittee was anxious to help 
unsnarl the tangled downtown con- 
gestion. 

“Retailers and their employees use 
most of the downtown parking 
space,” the committee reported. 
“Consequently, shoppers must dou- 
ble park, blocking the streets.” 

Because Michigan City is a resort 
town, with a double problem in the 
warm months, the group wanted to 
get something “done by summer. 
Committeemen patrolled the busi- 
ness district, talked to hundreds of 
merchants and motorists. Others 
wrote letter after letter to various 
cities to learn how shopping district 
congestion was being relieved. 

In two months, this committee 
came up with a touchy solution— 
parking meters. Despite objections, 
the meters went in. Today, those who 
fought their installation would op- 
pose their removal with equal vigor. 

With meter revenue, downtown 
streets will be widened this year, 
adding more parking space. 

One municipal muddle after an- 
other was thrown to the planning 
group. Last fall parents and religious 
groups took alarm when the number 

(See GOVERNMENT page 49) 


The Michigan City Central Planning Committee, chairmanned by 
Kiwanian Merle Aldrich, meets for a discussion of their 
town problems. Kiwanian William Beebe is second from the right. 
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M ARTHA, wife of Harry C. Johnson, 
i a retired oilman, had been dying 
in slow agony for five years. Most of 
the time she was in a state of coma 
from pain-killing drugs. It was solely 
in a stage of unconsciousness that 
she found relief from a destructive 
Between her living-dead 
periods, her rack was almost un- 
endurable. 

Harry, her husband, had aged 
rapidly during those five years. The 
couple, childless, was very close. 
They had only each other. Harry 
bathed and fed her. He had learned 
during the endless years how to 
administer a skillful hypodermic. He 
puttered about the house, cleaned, 
shopped, let no one else care for her. 
He cradled her in his arms during 
her wakeful torments. 

One day, he could no longer abide 
her outcries. He gave her an extra 


cancer, 











stiff shot of morphine, descended to 
the cellar, plugged a garden hose to 
a gas jet, and ran it upstairs into 
her room. He plugged the keyholes 
and packed tight the windows. Then 
he turned on the gas. 

An hour later he opened the door, 
flung wide the windows, drew the 
shades and tenderly pulled the 
coverlet over Martha’s face. Then he 
drove to the police and gave him- 
self up. 

“Her suffering is over. I thank 


God,” he said simply. “What happens 
to me now is of no consequence.” 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma grand jury 
refused to indict him after Harry 
had told his story and neighbors 


and doctors had corroborated his 
tale of anguish and despair. 

To this tale, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Robert E. McCormick, of 
the Catholic Diocese of New York, 
has this to say: 

“That suicide and murder are 
against the very law of nature is 
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evident from the fact that God, who 
created the human being, gave him 
a highly-developed nervous system, 
which instinctively acts immediately 
to ward off or escape any danger to 
life.” 

The church spokesman flatly la- 
beled Johnson’s act as murder. 

Euthanasia, as an issue, will assume 
global proportions this year, with 
the question scheduled for an airing 
before the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of the United Nations. It will 
thus be given a severe scrutiny and 
will be subjected to opinion arising 
out of every moral facet and social 
more. As such, it will move to the 


forefront among other historical 
issues. 

Opponents and _ proponents. of 
euthanasia, known popularly as 


‘legalized, merciful release,” have 
simmered the problem down to one 
of ethics. Most who speak strongly 
for or against euthanasia are clergy- 
men of almost every faith. The battle, 
then, has assumed a religious flavor 
and has become one of trying to 
determine the word of God as re- 
vealed by the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

Even legislators and other elected 
officials who have occasion to speak 
out on the question appear to resolve 
it in ethical-religious terms. For 
example, Senator Walter J. Mahoney 
of Buffalo termed a proposal to legal- 
ize so-called “mercy killing” a 
“shocking onslaught against God and 
man. 

“Euthanasia paves the way for a 
complete breakdown of the moral 
tone of the nation,” he declared. 

Against his stand, 379 Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen in New York 
State staunchly urged the passage of 


such a measure. Chief spokesman of 
the group is the Reverend Charles 
Francis Potter, who founded the 
Euthanasia Society of America. 

“The coup de grace is given as a 
matter of fact to a horse that has a 
broken leg or to a sick, old dog,” 
points out Reverend Potter. “It is 
cruel and inhuman to deny it to 
humans.” 

Ranged alongside many clergymen 
who say that merciful release is an 
act of compassion are some fifteen 
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hundred doctors in the nation who 
are ardent supporters of bills to 
legalize euthanasia. 

One of the doctors, A. L. Wol- 
barst, a famed cancer specialist who 
has seen much of human suffering, 
says this of euthanasia: “The human 
mind revolts at the thought of un- 
necessary suffering. The vast major- 
ity of thinking people favor eutha- 
nasia as a humanitarian principle.” 

He cites the case of a sixty-two- 
year-old woman who was recently 
convicted in England of murder in 
the first degree. For thirty years she 
had nursed her imbecile son and 
then, when she herself required a 
surgical operation and she feared 
there would be no one to care for 
him if she died, she gave him a 
death-dealing dose of narcotic. 

The mother was sentenced to 
death, Dr. Wolbarst relates, but pub- 
lic opinion was aroused and she was 
given a full pardon by the Home 
Office. 

Other doctors point out that it is 
a violation of the law to permit 
unnecessary and incurable suffering 
in a dumb animal. They underscore 
the paradox of not according the 
human-in-agony the same relief. 

“We look with complacence on 
mass killings,” says a group of doc- 
tors associated with the Euthanasia 
Society, “when we send our finest 
youth to war to be maimed and 
killed in the millions. We permit 
preventable deaths of women in 
childbirth. It is certainly time that 
we lift the halo of sanctity from 
about a human life that is already 
spent.” 

Such a consideration is abhorrent, 
however, to the ethical concepts of 
Monsignor John S. Middleton, edu- 


Those who want us to legalize 


cational secretary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The monsignor told 
The Kiwanis Magazine that “those 
who seek legalization of voluntary 
euthanasia are motivated by a pagan 
mentality and inhuman humanism.” 
He stressed what he calls “the 
mystical beauty of pain.” 

Proponents are quick to show that 
they do not urge the step upon those 
whose religious or ethical convictions 
are at odds with the euthanasia prin- 
ciple. They refer to the various meas- 
ures which have been introduced 
into many state legislatures which 
underline the purely’ voluntary 
nature of the decisive step. 

Under the recommendations of the 
Euthanasia Society, “a merciful re- 
lease” would take this legalizea rorm 
as an application to a state court: 

“T, J. Alvin Kugelmass, am suffer- 
ing severe physical pain, caused, as 
I am advised by my physician, by a 
disease for which no remedy afford- 
ing lasting relief or recovery is at 
this time known to medical science. 

“T am desirous of anticipating death 
by euthanasia and hereby petition for 
permission to receive euthanasia.” 

Before a court would pass upon 
such an application, measures pro- 
vide for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to examine the 
applicant, two of whom must be 
doctors. Were they to confirm the 
existence of an incurable ailment, 
the court could then approve death. 
Reverend Potter says that the re- 
quest for death must come from the 
applicant alone, and from no one 
else. The patient can change his 
mind even after the order is signed. 

A law embodying such an affidavit 
as above reached the floor of the 

(See EUTHANASIA page 52) 


" merey murder? 


“mercy killing,”’ as well 


as those who oppose it, base their arguments on the 


word of God. Leaders on both sides of this question 


speak with great determination, which makes it hard for 


legislative bodies to deliberate the proposed laws. 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 
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This spectacularly successful inter-club project 


This boy is one of the many handicapped youths who have benefited 
from the charity baseball series, sponsored annually by Kiwanis clubs in 
southern California. Above is the tenth Kiwanis game at Gilmore Field. 


By H. M. HEIMBAUGH 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of West Hollywood, California 


\ ome year’s Tenth Annual Ki- 
wanis Crippled Children’s Base- 
ball Game, played at Gilmore Field 
in Los Angeles, netted more than 
$18,000 for the handicapped kids 
around LA. The players in this con- 
test were the Hollywood Stars of the 


Pacific Coast League and an ag- 
gregation of All-Stars from the 
major league teams training in 


southern California. 

The Kiwanis Club of West Holly- 
wood originated this event back in 
1939, and since then, many other 





shows what can be done by Kiwanis clubs 


orking together 


clubs have helped make the series an 
outstanding inter-club project rais- 
ing more than $100,000. Seventy- 
four Kiwanis clubs from the south- 
ern part of the state sold more than 
14,000 tickets this year and raised 
about $10,000 for their work with 
handicapped children. The West 
Hollywood club got nearly $6000. 
The proceeds from earlier games en- 
abled the West Hollywood service 
clubbers to furnish hospitalization 
for 900 crippled youths. More than 
sixty have received complete care, 
including surgery, hospitalization 
and therapeutic treatment. 

The first Crippled Children’s Base- 
ball Game in 1939 netted only $386, 
because it was played in the middle 
of the season, and profits were dis- 
tributed on a percentage basis. The 
second game was played under these 
conditions, but the third game in 
1942 took place before the season. 
This has been the case ever since. 

Oscar Reichow, business manager 
and secretary of the Hollywood 
Baseball Association, has taken an 
active part in this baseball 
since 1939 and has been made an 
honorary member of the West Holly- 
wood Kiwanis club. Fred Haney, the 
new manager of the Hollywood 
Stars, has given enthusiastic 
support to this inter-club project. 

Thanks to the work of these men, 
and the countless Kiwanians who 
have supported this project, children 
without the physical ability to enjoy 
baseball have been rehabilitated so 
they can enjoy America’s favorite 
sport as players, not spectators from 
wheel chairs by the base lines. Many 
handicapped kids, of course, will 
never be able to play, but the funds 
raised by this benefit baseball series 
help them lead more normal lives. 

THE END 


series 


also 


With proceeds from the baseball series, 
the Kiwanis Club of West Hollywood 
maintains many young patients in the 
Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital. 
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| WONDER, sometimes, if some peo- 
ple might be led into thinking that 
the institution of Congress should be 
abolished. Nobody speaks a good 
word for it. Newspaper columnists 
make a comfortable living, or better, 
by pointing with scorn and anger at 
its failings and faults. The comics 
constantly picture Congressmen as 
big, fat buffoons who never give a 
thought to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and children grow into men and 
women with this image indelibly 
stamped in their minds—and some 
become Congressmen. College pro- 
fessors talk of the science of govern- 
ment and scoff at the art of politics 
and “politicking.” 

Yet, it is pretty safe to assume that 
these critics do not favor the aboli- 
tion of the institution, for a goodly 
number of them have shown that 
they would jump at the opportunity 
to sit as a member of the body. Their 
criticism, then, is not aimed at de- 
stroying the institution, but, at best, 
at improving the product—and all of 
us must subscribe to that. But we 
need to evaluate not only the prod- 
uct, but also the effect of the criti- 
cism, for it seems never to occur to 
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By THOMAS W. CHRISTOPHER <2 
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The gadflies who are always lampooning Congress ox 
are tearing down democracy. Instead = . 
they should be offering intelligent criticism. wy 
Simin : eae — Se Pe 
> S <0) - 2 O _— 
BCEAO 
some of our columnists and comic was a master “politicker.” The 


writers that medicine intended to 
cure a fever sometimes kills the pa- 
tient. And none of us want this pa- 
tient to die. 

We all believe that Congress as an 
instrument performs a vital function 
in our democratic way of life, and 
many of us believe that it is the best, 
and, in the last analysis, the only 
mechanism we have whereby the 
people may control their destinies. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote that 
“the good sense of the people will al- 
ways be found to be the best army,” 
he was summing up the philosophy 
lying behind the American adven- 
ture, and, in a national sense, the 
people speak and act primarily 
through their representatives in 
Congress. When we have a govern- 
ment of bureaucrats instead of Con- 
gressmen, the people will lose their 
control—and their freedom. 

One of the things which should be 
kept in mind as we read the day by 
day denunciations of Congress and 
Congressmen is that less than per- 
fect men often render valuable serv- 
ice. A case in point is the founding 
fathers, many of whom were vain 
and selfish, and some of whom prof- 
ited materially by the rebellion 
against England. Yet, these same men 
helped in making real the dreams 
and yearnings which had been in the 
hearts of men for centuries past. 
Charles A. Beard was one of the 
scholars who exposed the defects of 
character and conduct of these early 
leaders, and yet Beard consistently 
pointed to their achievements. 

Another thing is that the “politick- 
ing” which we profess to despise is 
of the very essence of the American 
way. Abraham Lincoln, for example, 


“handshaking” is a device by which 
we force the politician to bow to us, 
the people, and, instead of reducing 
the necessity for it, we would be 
wiser to take steps to insure more. 
Thus, the remedy for inept and 
crooked politicians is not to remove 
control over them from the people, 
as by bureaus, but to make them 
truly answerable to the citizenry. 

Of course, the trend now is toward 
“experts’—men free of the necessity 
of “politicking” for their jobs. But 
“experts” also can be inept and dis- 
honest. The real solution is in more 
people-control, not less, and when 
we have this, we shall have a higher 
caliber Congress. 

In thinking of ways to insure 
greater people-control, we usually 
turn first to education, and our 
schools and colleges can participate 
by making greater efforts to create 
an understanding among students 
of the practical workings of our poli- 
tical system. It is a fine thing for a 
college graduate to be conversant 
with Lord Bacon’s New Atlantis, but 
it is essential that he comprehend the 
actual way our political system is 
carried on, the method by which 
progress is brought about in our 
democracy. Yet, our schools and 
colleges often do more here to be- 
fuddle than to enlighten. All too 
often, the more one goes to school, 
the less he understands and appre- 
ciates practical politics, and it is 
practical politics, largely, that de- 
termine our welfare as a people. With 
exceptions, of course, the average 
college professor has a poorer con- 
ception of the human factors that 
have made for political progress and 

(See FRIENDS page 54) 
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JOT LONG AGO a famous judge of a 
N western court called our nation- 
al penal system a disgrace. He said 
he had been sending men and women 
to the penitentiary for many years 
but had yet to see one come out a 
better person than he went in. 
While there is too much truth in 
this judge’s indictment, there is one 
penal institution in the United States 
that an enviable record 
with society’s transgressors. It is the 
Shelby County Penal Farm near 
Memphis, Tennessee. Out of this 
lockup not long ago went a prison- 
trained welder who earned $100 a 
week in a free society. Another pris- 
oner, trained at the same place, got 
a job as a skilled draftsman and since 
his release has won several promo- 


can show 


tions, both in rank and salary. Busi- 
nessmen in cities all around this in- 
stitution are employing many skilled 
women who were trained 
for several different occupations 
while paying their debt to society. 


men and 


Hundreds of men are now holding 
highly paid, highly skilled jobs in 


which a running start was made at 


the Shelby Penal Farm. Many il- 
literate inmates learned to read 
and write while at Shelby. One of 


the most interesting facts about this 
whole setup is that for the past 
seven years it has paid its own way 
earned a 
has not 


out of prison earnings, 
profit, and consequently 
cost the taxpayers a cent. Last year 
the institution paid $150,000 back to 
the taxpayers. No other penal insti- 
tution in the United States can even 
approach this attainment. 

The primary object of the Shelby 
system is not only to punish the de- 
linquents of our social order, but 
also to send them back into a free 
society as useful citizens. To do this, 
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By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


This prison farm is a taxpayer's dream and a model 


for penologists because inmates pay the bills 


while preparing to enter society as useful citizens. 


there is a system of training in any 
one of forty different trades. First 
of all, Shelby is a farm of 5000 acres, 
and are built 
around Be- 
sides teaching prisoners how to oper- 
poultry plant, 
enter- 


many of the trades 


agricultural activities. 


dairy, 


ate a ; 
truck 


prises, there are machine shops to 


paying 
farm and other farm 
repair farm tools, a laundry to serv- 
ice convict’s clothing, woodworking, 
blacksmithing, auto mechanics, weld- 
ing, tinsmithing, painting, sewing 
(for 
ing, radio repairing 


women prisoners), shoe repair- 
and the end is 


not yet. A mill grinds the grain raised 
on the farm into flour and meal; can- 
neries, quick-freezing and dehy- 
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Penal Farm, convicts 


Inside the Shelby 
have many chances to change their ways. 


drating plants process the vegetables; 
and bottling plants put up the milk. 

It would be tedious to take up all 
the different training activities, but 
one good example is the dairy of 
seventy-five purebred cows. The ad- 
ministrative official in charge of dairy 
operations is Wallace Bryan, a for- 
mer 4-H Club boy. All the milking, 
feeding, grooming and similar jobs 
are handled by convicts. They are 
taught how to feed for high produc- 
tion, how to keep records of milk 
weights, test for butterfat content, 
judge cows for good performance, 
figure profits and losses. 


This herd, by the way, is furnish- 
ing every drop of the milk for the 
county poor farm, tuberculosis hos- 
pital, penal farm and all the other 
county institutions. Before the dairy 
was started, the county was paying 
out $2000 a month on milk alone for 
these places. It has been developed 
into such a_ high-producing herd 
that all the bull calves born here are 
sold at birth for $200 or 
ealf was sold before birth for $1000, 
on the chance that it would be a 
male. Pre-natal sales are common. 

While convicts are learning good 
dairy methods and management in 
one of the best dairies in the state, 
others through different aptitudes 
and preferences are becoming weld- 


more. One 


ers, cabinet makers, mechanics, radio 
repairmen, skilled 
occupations that will secure jobs for 
Convicts at this 


and workers in 


them on release. 
farm manufacture a lot of the furni- 
ture used in county offices and make 
many of the truck bodies used on 
county trucks. They 
many of the penal farm buildings 
with lumber cut and sawed on its 
own acres. 

With this system of human conser- 
vation, Shelby County has what is 
reputed to be one of the best penal 
programs in the country for society’s 
casualties. Men who felt the world 
was down on them when sent to this 
place, actually found themselves and 
later became great assets in the so- 
ciety against which they had sinned. 

One man was sent to this farm 
for five years for stealing. At first 
he was sullen, hard to handle and 
so disagreeable other prisoners 
shunned him. He had to be severely 
disciplined for misbehavior, and it 
took a long time for the commis-, 
sioner and supervisors to convince 


constructed 
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him that they had his interest at 
heart. A supervisor noticed him 
brooding one day and asked him 
what was troubling him. 

“Christmas is coming,” he said, 
“and I see nothing ahead but de- 
spair.” 

“What would you like most of all 
for Christmas?” asked the super- 
visor. 

“The privilege of seeing a motion 
picture,” he replied. 

The commissioner got hold of a 
machine and put on a show for all 
the prisoners. It was appreciated by 
the convicts in general, and this one 
in particular. He became convinced 
that the authorities were really try- 
ing to help him and developed into 
a model prisoner. Before leaving the 
farm he became an expert mechanic 
and on release secured a job as a 
machine operator with one of the 
largest hardwood industries in the 
section. He has had several promo- 
tions in both rank and salary and 
today is making an independent in- 
come. 

While prisoners at this farm are 
humanely treated and trained to earn 
an honest living, the officials don’t 
want to give the impression that 
it is a soft berth bonanza for crimi- 
nals whose term of servitude is a 
free ticket at society’s expense. The 
work is hard and the discipline is 
severe. They have to do the task that 
is assigned to them whether they 
like it or not. For undesirable con- 
duct or unwillingness to cooperate 
they are subject to the same kind 
of punishment given at other penal 
institutions. 

And while the penal farm has done 
a fine job of preparing its convicts 
for a better way of life, not every 
prisoner who leaves this place is 
made over. There are some types of 
criminals no system on earth can 
reclaim. But the farm’s record of 


In this rendering plant, prison inmates 
learn useful occupations while paying 
society for their maintenance. This is 
just part of the rehabilitation program. 
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human salvage is one that every 
penal system in the country would 
do well to study. 

Shelby Penal Farm is the baby of 
E. W. Hale, one of the county’s 
three commissioners under Shelby’s 
commission form of government. He 
came first into this office in 1912. 
There were plenty of things about 
the county’s administrative affairs 
he didn’t like, and the detestable 
workhouse system that existed at 
the time constituted most of them. 

During his early years in office Mr. 
Hale traveled over the country, 
studying different penal setups, and 
finally worked up a blueprint of one 
he believed would cure most of the 
abuses that had grown up around the 
county workhouse system as prac- 
ticed in most counties. 

He and his other commissioners 
got a million-dollar bond issue to 
put the plan into operation. Then 
they began spending that million in 
a way that scared the daylights out 
of the taxpayers. In 1928 they bought 
1400 acres of washed-out land and 
insulted the intelligence of the tax- 
payers by calling this scarred-up 
piece of landscape a farm. Gullies 
were deep enough to hide an auto- 
mobile. The land was almost too 
poor to make brick. 

But Hale and his commission spent 
more of the million on stock and 
equipment. Part of it went for build- 
ings, leveling out washes, expensive 
engineering and other improvements 
to give the pock-marked farm a face- 
lifting. 

To the citizens of Shelby it looked 
like a reckless squandering of public 
funds. Then when Hale spent nearly 
$600 a head for sixty Jersey cows 
from the Island of Jersey his con- 
stituents concluded that anything 
could happen next. 

And it did. After all the improve- 
ments were made, the farm began 








The farm’s dairy herd produces milk 
for every institution in Shelby county. 


paying off. That first million dollars 
was the only bonded money the tax- 
payers had to furnish, although since 
that time the original 1400 acres have 
grown to 5000. The land now pro- 
duces an average of seventy-five 
bushels of corn to the acre, with a 
maximum of 130 bushels. It sells off 
$10,000 worth of hogs and seventy- 
five head of beef cattle a month; and, 
$84,000 worth of truck crops a year, 
above consumption needs, are among 
other sources of revenue. The $34,000 
foundation herd of Jerseys and their 
descendants have produced $125,000 
worth of bull calves alone in actual 
sales, or nearly three and one-half 
times the cost of the original cows. 
The farm produces ninety-three per 
cent of all the food consumed by the 
five hundred convicts and the ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

While Mr. Hale and his commis- 
sioner colleagues have been proud 
of the way the farm has paid off 
in dollars and cents, they emphasize 
that any kind of cost or operating 
loss would be cheap, compared to the 
salvage of human lives. But they 
have proved that a humane penal 
system that reforms its prisoners 
doesn’t have to be a drain on the 
taxpayers. Those taxpayers who 
want to put money returns ahead 
of human values can rest easy. 

Our average penal system may 
convince lawbreakers that the way 
of the transgressor is hard, but some- 
how it has failed to teach them a 
way of life that does pay out. The 
Shelby farm may be an answer to 
this problem. THE END 
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Vie FRIEND the detective and I were sitting in front of 
| the open fire talking about this and that. The name 
of a man we both knew came into the conversation and 
Bill expressed the opinion that the fellow was a crook. 
I laughed and told him that because he spent his life 
hunting crooks, he suspected everyone. 

Then he told the of the the 
refused to catch. This chap had a good record, but he 


me story man cops 


out of work. His wife, whom he adored, was taken 
the doctor said that only an operation would 
life. The husband had no money and no place 
to borrow any. He took his shotgun and walked out 
the river to a speakeasy patronized by the elite. 
bar, lined 
bartender 
party and 


Was 
1 1 
lii ana 


Save he 


along 
He ordered the bartender from behind the 
up the customers against the wall, made the 
pass the hat and collect all the money in the 
bring it to him. Then he made his getaway. 
Two plainclothesmen of the city force fastened the 
him. Realizing that they had the goods on 
him, he laughed and told them to do their worst. His 
wife had had the operation and the doctors and hospital 
were paid. They could go as far as they liked. The two 


holdup on 


hardboiled cops did nothing at all. 

“That man was no criminal,” said Bill, “and to prove 
it, the dicks found him a job and he has gone straight 
evel since.” 


The story reminded me of a magazine article I read 
some time ago. In it were given examples of the twilight 
zone of honesty. I am sorry I cannot give the magazine 
credit, but I have forgotten where I read it. 

The first case involved five hundred baby chickens. A 
them from a distant hatchery which 


man bought 


VaS a Cau- 


guaranteed delivery of the chicks alive. He 
man, however, and had the parcel post package 
insured. A delay in the shipment caused the death of 
two hundred of the chicks. The hatchery shipped two 
Is he entitled to the insurance? 


tious 


hundred others 

A man was driving along the river road in his ca 
Out in the middle of the river he saw a canoe capsize 
fall into the water. He stopped his car, ran 
bank, and although he was a poor 


and a boy 
down to the river 
swimmer himself, he pulled off his shoes and started to 
jump in. At that point he 
his three small children, entirely dependent on him for 
support. It was an even chance whether he saved the 
boy or lost his own life. He did not attempt the rescue 
and the boy was drowned. Was he a coward? 

This one, Bill, the detective, told me: A fool boy out 
with another boy, drank too much gin. For a lark, and 
to get more money to buy yet more gin, they attempted 
to hold up a gasoline station. The next day the one boy 
went to his employer and confessed what he had done. 


remembered his wife and 


34 


what is honesty? 


Reprinted from December 1934 issue 


Fulkerson 


He was in an agony of repentance and told his employer 
that he had told his father and the police, who suspected 
and questioned him, that he had worked late that 
night, far beyond the time of the holdup. After careful 
consideration, his employer confirmed the boy’s story 
that he had worked late, and said that he had worked 
with him. He established an airtight alibi for the boy 
and retained him in his employ. The boy never erred 
again. Was this lie justified? 

I once knew two sisters who were alone in the world. 
One was a hard-working, successful and beautiful girl. 
The other was nervous, peevish, almost a psychopath. 
She lost one position after another and was eternally 
saying and thinking that the world was against her. 
She never ceased complaining to the sister, who half 
the time supported her. 

The normal sister fell in love and got married. Her 
husband was perfectly willing to have the abnormal one 
make her home with them, but the wife absolutely 
She said that she would continue to work in 
but 


refused. 
order that she might provide for her sister, 
refused to allow her to come into her home and possibly 
spoil her married life. She was blamed by many and 
called selfish. Was she? 

I wonder how many of you are old enough 
ber the bathing girl of thirty years ago. She wore a 
high-necked dress with puff sleeves, and her skirt came 
below her knees. Beneath this skirt was a pair of full 
woolen bloomers which also came below the knees. Her 


1 
sne 


to remem- 


legs were encased in long stockings, and she generally 
wore a corset. 

Compare her with that sweet girl who strode up to 
you on the beach this summer, and remember that she 
had a narrow band around her chest and a pair of 
short, boyish trunks around her hips, and all the rest 
of her was just frankly girl! Which of these women was 
more modest? 

I have lived a long time, my masters. I 
a lot of things. I have stopped, looked and listened. 
Out of the depths of my experience I have gleaned a few 
stray scraps of wisdom. One of them is that I am no 


have seen 


judge of other people. 

I confess that I do not know what constitutes crimi- 
nality. I do not know exactly what honesty is. I am 
not sure just when a person is virtuous. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” 
Good Book. I try hard to think good things of people 
rather than bad. I rejoice that the very foundation of 
Kiwanis is the Golden Rule. I am sure it means that 
we should not only do as we would be done by, but that 
think as we would like to be thought 

THE END 


says the 


we should 


about. 
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TT PROGRAM I held began to shake 
so much I couldn’t read it. But I 
didn’t have to—I knew it all by heart. 
Unless the building caught fire or I 
dropped dead, it said I would be the 
next victim to get to my feet. 

I glanced around, hopefully, for 
any welcome tongues of flame. See- 
ing none and not even smelling 
smoke, I considered the advisability 
of having a stroke or just simply 
fainting. But fainting, for a man of 
my size and dignity, was too low and 
effeminate 
alized there was just one way to 
avoid making a speech and that was 
to refuse the honor before the pro- 
gram was set up in the first place. 
What a comfort it was to remember 
that now! 

As President Bob arose to intro- 
duce me, my throat began to close up 
and I felt as if I'd just tried to 
swallow a crate of lettuce and it had 


even to consider. I re- 
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I wanted to confess, but that took more courage than I could spave. 


lodged in my larynx. I cringed as I 
heard his fabulous description of the 
speaker of the evening—me—cn this, 
the installation dinner party when 
our wives came to look, listen and 
laugh—especially my wife, Ruth. 

Ordinarily I like to hear the in- 
genuous line of flattery an introducer 
can give. It beats a funeral eulogy 
and comes at a much better time to 
be appreciated. President Bob was 
no piker at it, either. He had a Ph.D., 
and on him it looked good. When it 
came to assembling the right words, 
Bob did it with the greatest imagi- 
nation and finesse, but all that only 
hurt me more. I wondered how I 
could possibly fool them into believ- 
ing one-tenth of the description he 
gave of me. I was tempted to get up 
and confess everything, absolutely 
everything, but that took more cour- 
age than I had to spare. 

When Bob had talked me into this 
great honor(?), he had no way of 
knowing that Id made a 
speech before in all my life. If I'd 
been half as clever as the introduc- 
tion implied, I should never have 
accepted. 

I'd spent several sleepless nights 
worrying about this ordeal. In the 
first place, I wouldn’t have any con- 


By FRANK M. CHASE, JR 


never 





fidence in a speech that I could write. 
I hinted, jokingly, to Ruth, hoping 
she’d offer to write one for me, but 
she didn’t. Needing some shoulder to 
cry upon and at least one sympa- 
thetic soul to share my panic, I con- 
fided in Bud, our eighteen-year-old 
college freshman. 

Bud was an understanding boy. 
He didn’t laugh at me but started 
right in to help me out of my trouble. 
He found an ad in a magazine which 
he thought might help. It was a 
beautiful sight and stood out like a 
lighthouse in a storm. The dear peo- 
ple advertised speeches for sale. In 
all my years of buying, I’d bought 
practically everything except an ele- 
phant and a speech, and I still didn’t 
need an elephant. But a speech was 
We 


over the ad which offered speeches 


something else again. pored 
for all occasions at reasonable rates, 
jokes included, and a wide variety of 
subjects from which to choose. Bud 
and I studied the list and found one 
described as an after-dinner speech 
for mixed groups, with timely topics 
and appropriate jokes. That was for 
me. I sat right down and ordered the 
speech and enclosed the necessary 
fee. What a relief it was to know that 
(See UNACCUSTOMED page 45) 














United by the desire to help a 


brave girl, business and labor 
put aside their differences to 
prove the spirit of charity is 


stronger than hate and distrust. 


| IN THE countryside near Chi- 
cago, the new Roberta Mason 
Dream House stands as a wonderful 
example of the true spirit of Amer- 
ican democracy—unselfishness, gen- 
erosity and teamwork. Working to- 
gether for a cause that stirred their 
hearts, labor and business trans- 
formed a local friendly gesture into 
an inspiring good-will movement 
shared by thousands. 

This story begins on a cold morn- 
ing in February when slight, four- 
teen-year-old Roberta Lee Mason 
daringly rescued her three half 
brothers and sister from their blaz- 
ing four-room house. Both parents 
were away at work, so the girl was 
in charge of the children. Possessing 
a sense of responsibility, a presence 
of mind and courage far beyond her 
years, Bobbie herded the four, six 
and seven-year-olds out of doors to 
safety and then dashed back into the 
burning house to search for the baby. 
He was found crouching fearfully 
under a table in a flame-filled living 
room. The boy suffered only minor 
burns, but his devoted sister was 
taken to the hospital in critical con- 
dition. For days it was doubtful 
whether her hands could be saved, 
and for weeks she lay swathed in 
bandages. 

The Mason tragedy was all the 
more pathetic because the family had 
moved into their newly completed 
home only three months before, so 
the children might have a place to 
play. The small house had cost more 
than expected, so the mother took a 
job to help pay for the home. And 
Bobbie temporarily quit school to 
care for the children. In the after- 
noon she delivered newspapers. 

The charred skeleton of the house 
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A COMMON HEART 


By CLARA P. LEDERMANN 





Fire destroyed the Mason home in Chicago and almost killed Roberta. 
The father, mother and daughter, shown above, survived, and their courage 
inspired a heart-warming demonstration of neighborly good will. 


was a bleak, distressing sight when 
the Masons returned that winter day. 
But the warm friendliness of their 
neighbors soon lifted the Masons’ 
spirits. Some friends gave food and 
shelter; others offered to help rebuild 
the house. Mrs. Leo Buckley, who 
lived nearby, began collecting money 
from other neighbors and organized 
a committee to solicit outside contri- 
butions. 

Inspired by so much kindness, Mrs. 
Mason hopefully remarked, “It looks 
as if Mr. Mason can start rebuilding 
soon. We're not going to give up— 
at least not yet.” 

Word of the disaster spread rapid- 
ly. The story was carried in the 
papers and Roberta’s heroism proved 
an inspiration to all who read about 
it. The Chicago Daily News, whose 
papers the girl had been delivering, 
began a fund to help the family re- 
cover its losses. To this fund thou- 
sands of admiring readers added 
their contributions. 

The Chicago Herald-American, 
also touched by the heroism of this 
courageous teen-ager, decided to pay 
her tribute. With the idea of re- 


building the Mason home, the Her- 
ald-American’s publisher contacted 
Michael Sexton, president of the 
Carpenters’ District Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
AFofL_ building trades unions 
thought the idea was fine and took 
over the rebuilding project. The 
idea was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Union members not 
only pledged to contribute their serv- 
ices, but they also promised that the 
dream house for Roberta would be 
built in the unbelievable time of 
three weeks, before the heroine was 
to return from the hospital. 

Plans for a six-room Cape Cod- 
type dwelling—worth about eighteen 
thousand dollars—were furnished by 
a large building firm. A wrecking 
company cleared the remains of the 
burned cottage, and scores of volun- 
teer laborers worked on the excava- 
tions for the tribute home. 

Inspired by this universal outpour- 
ing of every fine and generous im- 
pulse, many other people offered 
assistance. Mike Sexton, who super- 
vised the work, coordinated labor 
and procured supplies, was swamped 
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with proffered aid. He was given 
more than enough excellent building 
material. 

The construction of the dream 
house during the next few weeks 
was a remarkable achievement. 
Working side by side for this worthy 
charity, labor and industry coop- 
erated closely. People in all walks 
of life, joining together to rehabilitate 
the victims of disaster, demonstrated 
that good will speaks a universal 
language. The usual union restric- 
tions were brushed aside. Workmen 
came early and worked late seven 
days a week. Retired union men 
donned overalls and went to work. 

A carpenter foreman declared: 
“We’re here because we all like kids 
and want to do what we can for this 
little girl. Most of us are family men 
who can appreciate what Roberta 
went through to save her brothers 
and sister. This seems the least we 
can do.” His feelings were held by 
many other volunteers. 

While workmen and businessmen 
were paying homage to Roberta’s 
bravery by building her new home, 
thousands of other admirers show- 
ered her with gifts. She was pleased 
and touched by all the friendly mes- 
sages. Looking like a mummy in 
her bed at the county hospital, she 
smiled through her bandages and de- 
nied that she was a heroine. 

“It was my job to take care of the 
children,” she said. “I just did what 
anybody would do.” 

A praiseworthy sense of responsi- 
bility toward her newspaper job was 
also displayed when, on the second 
day of her convalescence, a reporter 
came to inquire about her condition. 
“The Daily News?” she asked. “Oh, 
I still owe them some money—thirty 
cents.” 

Roberta’s character impressed oth- 
er teen-agers throughout the coun- 
try, and thousands of admiring young 
people honored her with personal 
messages, badges and medals of all 
sorts. One of the most touching in- 
cidents took place when three blush- 
ing youths called at the hospital and 
asked to see Bobbie. After opening 
their envelope, the nurse read: 
Here’s to teen-age Roberta, whose 

fame continues to grow, 

We read about heroes in history, but 
you we actually know, 

So the History Class at Washburne 
hopes you'll recover with speed, 
Enclosed is fifty dollars, to buy what- 

ever you need. 

It was signed by the students in 
the Washburne Trade School history 
class. 

Although few people knew Roberta 
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Mason before disaster struck her 
home, she had attracted public atten- 
tion before. As a premature baby 
she spent three weeks in an incu- 
bator at the Hall of Science, where 
thousands of visitors to the Century 
of Progress viewed her. 

It would seem that this young 
heroine was destined to live a life 
filled with drama. When she returns 
to normal living, she will find her- 
self a member of many institutions 
—from fire departments to Keen- 
Teen clubs. Some have presented 
her with truly amazing awards, such 
as the educational trust fund set up 
by the Cook County Council of Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

These honors were exciting, but 
the promise of a new home was the 
best medicine Bobbie could have had. 
While her wounds were healing 
slowly, she spent many hours think- 
ing about her dream house. 

When she finally saw it at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies she cried with joy, 
“It’s just like I dreamed.” 

To the thousands in attendance 
who saw labor leader Mike Sexton 
hand her the golden key, it seemed 
a miracle, too. Not only had union 
and industry fulfilled their pledge to 
finish the house in record time, but 


the dwelling was completely fur- 
nished by other donors. 

Further evidence of the child’s un- 
selfish spirit came when she refused 
to accept the title to the dream house 
in her name. Instead, Bobbie asked 
that it be given to all the family. “I 
want no trouble about who should 
own the house,” she said. “We were 
a happy family before the fire and 
want to continue to be one.” So the 
heroine remains humble, despite her 
distinction. Bobbie’s greatest wish 
is that she may soon be with Ruthie, 
Hankie and baby Leroy. 

The young heroine’s story is more 
than a dramatic example of family 
devotion, for community-wide re- 
sponse to her actions proved that 
both labor and business have a com- 
mon heart. Despite the fact that one 
union has been on strike against Chi- 
cago newspapers since 1947, publish- 
ers of those newspapers joined union 
men in aiding this stricken girl and 
her family. Workers built the new 
house while the newspapers praised 
labor’s humanitarianism and matched 
the unions’ contributions by enlisting 
popular support for the project. Thus, 
the spirit of help-thy-neighbor 
proved more powerful than the 
temptation to hate-thine-enemies. 

THE END 


Widespread interest in Roberta and her rehabilitation was evident 
on the day her dream house was dedicated. Thousands of people jammed 
the grounds to see and hear the ceremonies and many celebrities. 
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The biggest inter-club children’s welfare project 
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Millions will be 


with w— 


By J. HUGH JACKSON 


President, 


 yeereg welfare projects are like 


each particle is strong in itself, it 


small pieces ol steel: Although 


is far stronger, and often more sig- 
with the united strength 
of all of the particles together. And 
like unmagnetized bits of metal, our 
efforts to help needy children are 
often independent of each other. 


nificant, 


Since the beginning of Kiwanis, 
International has helped clubs de- 
velop their action programs and 
work together for the good of all 
handicapped youths. And now In- 
ternational has a promising new ally 
that will soon be assisting our 3000 
clubs with their underprivileged 
children’s projects! And it is being 
harnessed to help your club and 
every Kiwanis organization in Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Alaska and the United 
States! Because of this powerful new 
force, your club will receive price- 
less publicity, you'll have a chance 
to raise more money for your wel- 
fare fund, and millions of people will 
learn about the splendid work that 
you are doing. 

Sounds impossible, 


doesn’t it? 
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Board of 
Trustees approved it at the recent 


force has 


Kiwanis’ 


Nevertheless, this 


growing since 
thirty-fourth International conven- 
tion. On November 13 this force will 
burst forth, and will reach a peak 
November 19, of 
people will have an opportunity to 
celebrate National Kids’ Day. 

Unlike many other special “days” 
listed on our calendars, National 
Kids’ Day is not a device to sell more 
goods or propagandize people into 
thinking this that. Instead, this 
yearly observance of National Kids’ 
Day will attract everyone’s atten- 
tion to countless children whose lives 
are subnormal because of twisted 
limbs, damaged nerves, sightless 
eyes and useless ears. 

By dramatizing the plight of these 
unfortunates, National Kids’ Day 
will win additional community sup- 
port for your Kiwanis club. But even 
more important, National Kids’ Day 
observances will call public atten- 
tion to the great tasks that confront 
us. This universal, continent-wide 
recognition of our accomplishments 


on when millions 


or 


glimpse at the program will show 
you the magnitude to National Kids’ 
Day. First, a Hollywood motion pic- 
ture is now being produced that is 
dedicated to the work Kiwanians are 
with handicapped children. 
Titled, “Johnny Holliday,” this fam- 
ily-type picture stars William Ben- 
dix, and will be released in a manner 
as unusual as the picture itself. One 
copy of the original film will be 
turned over to the lieutenant gov- 
ernor of each division in Kiwanis! 
The 320 lieutenant governors will 
pick the city in the division where 
this picture will be previewed, and 
every Kiwanis club in that division 
will sell tickets for the first showing. 
On November 17—two days before 
National Kids’ Day—the Kiwanis 
movie will be premiered in each di- 
vision. Revenue from the sale of 
tickets will be pro-rated among clubs 
according to the number of tickets 


doing 


sold. 

Second, plans are being made for 
an hour-long, nationwide radio show 
on the eve of National Kids’ Day. 
High-grade professional talent used 
on this program will help Kiwanians 
tell their story. 

Announcements of further plans 
will be made in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, the Weekly and Monthly Club 
Bulletins, and special promotional 
literature. Watch for more news 
about this event, because Kiwanis is 
going to make November 19 a big day 
for the handicapped children who 
need our help so badly. THE END 
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AUGUSTA, MAINE The Kiwanis Club of Augusta is 
doing visitation work at one veterans’ hospital and 
an institution for the insane. A Kiwanis-directed 
junior band and talented people from other local 
organizations entertain inmates of these institutions 
and the superintendent of the state hospital has 
declared the program is “a splendid contribution 
to the rehabilitation of patients.” State Governor 
Frederick G. Payne has also commended the 
Augusta club for this work. 

ARCATA, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians in Arcata have 
formed a “400 Club” for all dairy farmers in the 
county. To belong, dairymen must have a butterfat 
production average of 400 pounds or more. Each 
of the farmers producing the necessary amount of 
butterfat attends a Kiwanis meeting, where his agri- 
cultural achievements are recognized. Membership 
in the Kiwanis 400 Club has become a matter of 
pride for local farmers, so Arcata Kiwanians are 
encouraging more intensive farming. 

ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS Members of this club 
are helping the local high school band by purchas- 
ing and repairing instruments for students who 
can’t afford to do so themselves. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY This club is sending 
forty youngsters to a Salvation Army summer camp 
near Butler. 


$ 

SIDNEY, MONTANA _ Girl Scouts in Troop Twelve 
won the Sidney Kiwanians’ award for preparing the 
most effective window display promoting Girl Scout 
activities. After receiving the award, these girls put 
on a show for the service clubbers. 

AUBURN-LEWISTON, MAINE This club has raised 
$8000 of the $15,000 necessary to finance a local hos- 
pital. The Kiwanians hope to complete their fund- 
soliciting this year. 

LONDON, ONTARIO Kiwanians in London recently 
staged Handel’s Messiah, and raised $1300 for their 
welfare fund. 

GOLDEN, COLORADO This club is helping build and 
furnish a community center. The Kiwanians have 
provided chairs, light fixtures and other materials. 

HARDWICK, VERMONT Three hundred dollars, netted 
by the Hardwick Kiwanians’ minstrel show, will be 
used for this club’s work with underprivileged chil- 
dren. 

KELLOGG, IDAHO The town of Kellogg, located in a 
rich silver and lead mining region, has long needed 
an athletic field. But the town stands between river 
banks, so there is no flat place for a playground. Last 
year, the community began hacking a field out of the 
rock, and Kiwanians have contributed many hours 
wielding pick and sledges so that local youngsters 
can have a good place to play. 





These men, who belong to the Kiwanis Club of Atchison, Kansas, helped dramatize the city’s “Clean-Up Week” campaign by 
sweeping the town’s main street. This novel stunt inspired many Atchisonians to clean up vacant lots and empty trash cans. 
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MULLAN, IDAHO _ This club has given $300 in scholar- 
ships to a local boy and girl, who could not otherwise 
have gone to college. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO The Eaton Operatic Society 
put on a performance of The Mikado, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Brantford. This activity netted 
the service clubbers about $3000, which will be used 
for operating a girls’ camp. 

SAN LORENZO VILLAGE, CALIFORNIA Kids up to 
fifteen years old enjoyed a kite-flying contest spon- 
sored by this Kiwanis club. All kites were home- 
made, and the event was so well-attended that the 
club plans to make it an annual affair. 

WEBSTER, SOUTH DAKOTA Seven grade school 
youngsters from Day County—winners of the Web- 
ster club’s essay contest—were entertained by the 
Kiwanians, and given cash prizes. The subject of this 
contest: “It’s Fun To Live In America.” 

WONDER LAKE AREA, ILLINOIS Members of this 
club raised $1272 for relief of victims of the tragic 
Effingham hospital fire. 

BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
was the name of a benefit show put on by Belleville 
Kiwanians to raise money of their welfare work. 
Part of the orchestra and many players were Ki- 
Wwanilans. 

SUFFERN, NEW YORK 
lice, this club underwrote a bicycle safety campaign. 


In cooperation with the po- 
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fl Members of the club in Honolulu, Hawaii, have 


purchased much rehabilitation equipment for a 
children’s hospital that is located in the islands. 
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This was the third successive year that the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, has staged a successfui radio auction to benefit 
the club’s activity fund. Left, Kiwanians man the phones. Right, service clubbers surround the mike to help with a broadcast. 
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ORTONVILLE, MINNESOTA This community’s Ki- 
wanis-sponsored FFA chapter is called, “Nature 
3uilders,”’ because of the extensive conservation 
work its members have done. By supporting this 
youth group, Kiwanians are helping the boys im- 
prove themselves, as well as the land, through a 
broad program based on these objectives: mainte- 
nance of a well-rounded, supervised farming pro- 
gram; cooperation among members; service to the 


community; leadership training; earning and saving; 
scholarship; recreation; conservation; and activities 
of general interest. 

This FFA chapter was founded in 1934 with 
twenty-three members. Today there are seventy 
active members, twenty-two associate members and 
ten honorary members. Kiwanis has helped these 
boys develop into FFA leaders as well as good farm- 
ers and citizens. The chapter has had forty-one state 
farmers (next to the highest rank in FFA), six 
American Farmers (top rank), four Minnesota Star 
Farmers, and one Minnesota District Star Farmer. 
Two boys from the Ortonville FFA have been state 
presidents, and two have held national office. Several 
national judging honors and many district and state 
awards have been won by members of this Kiwanis- 
sponsored group. 

Their activities include: planting feed for game 
birds; marking bird nests to protect them from dam- 
age during harvesting operations; destroying harm- 
ful birds and animals; learning modern farming 
techniques and business methods. 

PAYETTE, IDAHO Ten thousand people visited Payette 
at apple blossom time this year to witness the com- 
munity’s annual Apple Blossom Festival. Kiwanians 
were in charge of nearly every important part of this 
affair—program planning, concessions and financial 
management. The Kiwanis Club of Payette also 
sponsored the float for the queen of the festival. 

BOISE, IDAHO Members of this club staged a benefit 
dance which netted $340 for the county polio drive. 

CICERO, ILLINOIS With funds collected from gum 
machines, Cicero Kiwanians bought a new wheel 
chair for the Morton High School Orthopedic De- 
partment. 

BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA The Kiwanis Club of 
Bluefield recently joined the county board and town 
council in financing this community’s summer recre- 
ation program. The service clubbers gave $300. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA A float showing the develop- 
ment of Fairbanks and the town’s future possibilities 
won for the Kiwanis Club of Fairbanks a $100 first 
prize in the Winter Carnival Parade. 
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WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA The main project of this 
club is a boys and girls camp located a few miles 
from town. Many Kiwanians have worked on camp 
construction, and the club has already spent $7000 
on the camp. 

NORTHERN CAMBRIA COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Members of this club have been spending consid- 
erable time clearing a tract of ground for a com- 
munity park. 

CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA As their part in a com- 
munity effort to strengthen the new city recreation 
commission, Crosby Kiwanians have built three ten- 
nis courts. This project cost about $3000, and the 
money was raised by two Kiwanis talent shows. 

NEW CASTLE, INDIANA This club’s effort to re- 
habilitate crippled children began several years ago 
when the service clubbers helped set up a school 
for handicapped youth. Kiwanians paid for all of the 
necessary school supplies, and the project has grown 
so that two full time teachers are now employed. 
The Kiwanians also transport disabled pupils. 

SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO This club is planning to 
build a youth recreation center beside the high 
school football field grandstand. The structure will 
hold about 1200 people, contain a kitchen, snack bar, 
tile floor game rooms, dancing floor, and fireplace. 
The new building will be ninety feet long and forty- 
two feet wide. 

HANCEVILLE, ALABAMA Members of this club helped 
get a coach for the high school football team and are 
seeking a doctor and dentist for the community. 

PARSIPPANY-TROY HILLS, NEW JERSEY Just nine 
weeks after members of this club began work on a 
community baseball field, the construction was com- 
pleted, and grass had been planted. Said one man 
who helped the Kiwanians clear the field: “I’ve 
lived here all of my life without anything like this, 
and I’m glad to give time so that my son and other 
kids can have a good field to play on.” 

The service clubbers did many kinds of hard work 
to clear the field. After it had been graded and 
leveled, twelve inches of rock were laid as a foun- 
dation. Then sand and top soil were added. The last 
part of the job was planting the grass seed. 

The Kiwanians worked every Saturday, and each 
week a different committee provided food for the 
service clubbers. 

LEWISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








A health camp for 


underprivileged youths was recently opened about 
ten miles from Lewistown. This camp was made 
possible by Kiwanians, who gave several years of 
hard work to complete this project. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey, donate their labor to help build a recreation field for the 
community. Left, Kiwanians line up for chow after a hard morning’s work. Right, Kiwanians use several kinds of machinery. 





















Five years after the invasion of Europe, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Edmonton, Alberta, honored men 
who were killed in this huge battle for liberation. 







































MALTA-McCONNELSVILLE, OHIO These Kiwanians 
have raised $17,000 for a community swimming pool. 
The construction contract has been signed, and now 
the service clubbers are working to raise the addi- 
tional $10,000 necessary to complete the financing. 

LAKEWOOD, COLORADO These Kiwanians have 
erected public rest rooms in the city park. 

SUMNER, ILLINOIS Members of this club are work- 
ing to get a doctor for the community, have helped 
plan for the Red Hill State Park, and also helped the 
town pave a section of highway. 

JACKSON, MICHIGAN This club has authorized $2400 
to light the town’s “Kiwanis Playground,” the third 
lighted field in Jackson’s recreation system. 

GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA This club has 
taken the lead in a community effort to raise $25,000 
for a stadium for the East Carolina Teachers’ Col- 
lege. 

STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA Members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg have given $3600 to a 
new building fund for the Monroe County General 
Hospital. 

COCOA, FLORIDA Each week 
secret poll on state and national questions. Results 
are given to the proper officials in Washington, D.C. 
and Tallahassee, Florida. The officials who receive 
these expressions of public opinion praise the idea 
of such active interest in politics. 


this club conducts a 








TIMMONS, ONTARIO Members of this club gave 270 
pounds of confiscated moose meat to seventy-five 
needy families. 

DU BOIS, PENNSYLVANIA Several thousand people 
attended a concert of the US Navy Band, which was 
brought to this community by the Kiwanis Club of 
Du Bois. Proceeds from the performance will be used 
by the club’s underprivileged child committee. 

HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA This Kiwanis club aided 
the Chamber of Commerce in raising funds for a 
civic advertising campaign, which included a full 
page ad in the New York Times. 

TAYLOR, TEXAS Taylor Kiwanians have raised $750 
for new buildings at a regional Girl Scout camp. 

ADA, OKLAHOMA _ A float made by members of this 
club won first prize in the town’s Memorial Day 
parade. 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA This year is the 200th an- 


niversary of Alexandria, the home town of George 
Washington. The Kiwanis Club of Alexandria has 
taken part in anniversary observances. 





General and Mrs. Lucius Clay were greeted by the Kiwanis 
Club of Marietta, Georgia, when they returned from Germany. 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA  Kiwanians here took part in a 
mammoth celebration to honor General Lucius Clay 
and his wife on their return from Germany. US Con- 
gressman Henderson Lanham—a Kiwanian—was at 
the celebration, along with Congressman John S. 
Wood. 

The day before General Clay arrived, the Ki- 
wanis club entertained men from the Reserve Air 
Force Unit, who are training at the Marietta Air 
Force Base. 

WAYNE, MICHIGAN This club has almost completed 
giving free dental fluoride treatments to the children 
in two grades of the Wayne school system. 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA After fire destroyed the 
house of the W. H. Bailey family, Kiwanians organ- 
ized a community effort to build the Baileys another 
home. This structure was dedicated to the late Roe 
Fulkerson, Kiwanis philosopher and magazine writ- 
er, whose widow was a guest at the ceremonies. 


GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA Boys who leave the 
state’s industrial school near Grafton are followed 
by Kiwanis because the Grafton Kiwanians contact 
the club nearest each youth’s home and urge service 
clubbers to help him get a job and adjust to society. 

EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA - Two thousand local 
children have received free eye tests through a 
sight-saving program sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of East Kildonan. About fifteen per cent of 
those tested need some type of correction. 

WOOSTER, OHIO This club is equipping one ward 

MISSION KIWANIS CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

in the city hospital. 
CALIFORNIA This club is financing a _ baseball 
league for boys of various ages. The service club- 
bers have donated $1000 to support three teams, 
and the men will give a banquet for winner. 

GARLAND, WASHINGTON  Kiwanians in Garland are 
helping “blue babies’”—children born with mal- 


formed hearts. The service clubbers have paid for 
several curative operations. 





act 


Square dancers stomped and promenaded during “Stunt Night,” 
which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Alice, Texas. 


LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA This club’s recent tal- 
ent show gave twenty-five youngsters a chance to 
perform in public and netted some cash for the 
Kiwanians’ underprivileged child work. Several 
contestants have received invitations to entertain 
professionally since appearing in the recent show. 

SANGER, CALIFORNIA Members of this club took 
local Boy Scouts on an old-fashioned coon hunt. An 
expert outdoorsman accompanied the boys and serv=- 
ice clubbers, helping them bag one animal. After the 
chase, everyone enjoyed refreshments. 

SIOUX CITY,IOWA Occupants of the children’s wards 
in four Sioux City hospitals are enjoying two new 
visual ceiling projectors and a small micro-film 
library of children’s books that were donated by the 
Kiwanis Club of Sioux City. These visual education 
materials, w!.ich cost about $400, were part of an 
invalid assistance campaign by service clubs in Sioux 
City. 
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JUNEAU, ALASKA The Kiwanis Club of Juneau has 
awarded medals and lapel pins to two high school 
students for their skill in band and choral work. 
These awards will be given each year to the students 
chosen by a committee of school officials and music 
instructors. 

BARBOURVILLE, KENTUCKY Members of this club 
prepared a float stressing the importance of voting 
for a recent community parade. 

POST FALLS, IDAHO This club has protected some 
ancient Indian paintings near the city by surround- 
ing them with wire and cement guards. 

NORTH PARK, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA To help 
veterans at State College in San Diego find summer- 
time employment, the Kiwanis Club of North Park 
maintains a file of job opportunities in the vicinity. 

DANVILLE, VIRGINIA This club has put fingerling 
bass in the lake at Park Springs, where the Kiwani- 
ans planted 5000 blue bream last year. The service 
clubbers have also improved a public camping 
ground by this lake. 

MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN Almost $1500, the 
profits from a turkey shoot sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Moose Jaw, will be used to completely re- 
furnish the children’s ward of the Moose Jaw Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

SOUTH EDMONTON, ALBERTA — Each week, five 
members from this club coach, keep score, and other- 
wise assist the local Blind Bowlers’ League. Last 
winter a team of five service clubbers bowled blind- 
folded against the sightless men, and were decisively 
beaten! 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA These service club- 
bers are sponsoring a garden contest in a section of 
town where the juvenile delinquency rate has been 
very high. 

VINCENNES, INDIANA Men who died in World War 
I and II will be honored by memorials erected by the 
Kiwanis Club of Vincennes. 

SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA Members of this club are 
buying and furnishing a complete home for a desti- 
tute family suffering from polio. 

FARMVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA This club has es- 
tablished a $3250 college scholarship fund for needy, 
worthy local young people. 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA Together with the 
Kiwanis Club of San Carlos, Kiwanians in Redwood 
City recently sponsored a career night at Sequoia 
High School. More than 500 students attended the 
event, at which thirty-one fields of vocational inter- 
est were discussed. Experts talked informally on 
each of these subjects. During a question-and- 
answer period that followed the talks, students 
learned more about their special interests. 

The program was so successful that school officials 
have asked for another one next year. 

VAN WERT, OHIO In recognition of National Music 
Week, Van Wert Kiwanians rented two buses and 
took the high school band to hear a concert given 
by the Ohio State University Symphonic Band. 
Kiwanis paid for the tickets, and gave each band 
member a treat after the program. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA This club holds 
semi-annual citizenship meetings, at which new 
American citizens receive their final papers. 

ASHLAND, OREGON Cooperating with the Kiwanis 
Club of Medford, Oregon, Ashland Kiwanians staged 
a Kapers and Minstrel Show which netted about 
$1000 for the Ashlanders. THE END 
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Ar West Roxsury, Massachusetts, the Roslindale High 
School Key Club members aided in all work to raise 
money for scholarship funds. An amateur show, dances, 
a bridge-whist party and solicitation from door to door 
were part of the activities put on by this club to gain the 
scholarship goal. .. . The Alhambra City High School 
Key Club at Alhambra, California reconditioned toys 
and bought a large red wagon for the children of the 
local day nursery. Presents from these Key Clubbers 
were delivered to forty children at their annual party. 
... At Nampa, Idaho, Key Clubbers of Nampa Senior 
High School collected gifts from the student body and 
distributed them to inmates at the State Training School 
and at The Colony, a home for the mentally- 
handicapped. The club members raise money for service 
activities by selling ice cream bars at all school events. 


Tue Key Cuus of Newnan High School at Newnan, 
Georgia again is active with its annual sale of notebook 
paper and pencils on the campus. Two members are in 
charge of this service each week. . . . Goal posts for the 
football field have been constructed by the St. Joseph’s 
High School Key Club at Conway, Arkansas. Members 
also cleaned the school grounds of glass and other sharp 
objects. . . . Chattanooga High School’s Key Club at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee has completed the building of a 
recreational area on their campus. Finishing touches 
were added to a barbecue pit at the rear of the school, 
and other plans include construction of tables and 
benches, plus the erection of a badminton court. 


Presentation of a fifteen-minute weekly radio show 
using the slogan, “It’s Fun to Live in New Jersey,” is a 
major project of the New Brunswick High School Key 
Club at New Brunswick, New Jersey. Each member 
may participate as an announcer or interviewer. Two 
students from New Brunswick high schools are inter- 
viewed each week, and news of scholastic happenings in 
their area is the subject matter. .. . The Iron Mountain 
High School Key Club of Iron Mountain, Michigan 
presented a program for patients in the Grondine Con- 
valescent Home there. Response to the instrumental 
solos, tap dances, ventriloquist and magic acts was so 
great that the group made arrangements to appear at the 
home every Wednesday. THE END 





High Point, North Carolina, Key Clubbers edit a high school 
directory that contained enough advertising to yield about $650. 
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[ours L. Hitt, president of the Kiwanis Club of Post- 
ville lowa is also pre sident of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


SINCE THE Kiwanis Club of Florence, South Carolina 


was organized in 1923, four generations of one family 
have belonged to it! M. S. Haynsworth, great grand- 


father of newly-inducted Kiwanian J. L. “Jack” Bar- 
Jr., was a charter member. Jack’s grandfather, 
T. W. Jone IS a past pres ident of the club, as is Jack’s 


father, J. L. Barringer, Sr. 


nevet 


For rirry-stx years, Kiwanian R. E. Gordon has 
doctored the people of El Paso, Illinois. During this time 
the doctor has delivered 4300 babies-——two and one-half 
time the present population of El Paso! Yet caring for 
the physical health of this community has not kept Dox 
Gordon from being a civic leader. He is a charte: 


member and past president of the Kiwanis Club of 


Because of this all-round community service, Ki- 


wanians and other citizen: many of whom were del 
ered by Doc Gordon—vathered recently to honor him 
with a testimonial dinner. Several speakers told of 


dramatic, humorous and inspiring incidents in Doc's 


Recalled Robert Barracks, newspaper editor and one 
} 
i 


of Kiwanian Gordon's deliveries: “Doe had the first 


automobile in El Paso. I well remember the day that my 





Doctor R. E. Gordon, who has served his community for fifty- 
six years, was honored by fellow Kiwanians of El Paso, Illinois. 
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grandfather came tearing down the road ... [and called], 
‘Doc Gordon’s coming this way in his automobile. Be 
here any minute. Tell Grandma. I've got to get this horse 
away before he gets here.’ 

“The whole family gathered on the front porch, and 
sure enough, down the road came a huffing, puffing 
contraption that must have been making all of ten 


miles an hour. We could see the doctor swathed in 
his linen duster and goggles . . and his gauntleted 
hands gripping the steering arm that crossed his body 
horizontally. . He lifted one hand in a brief salute as 
he buzzed by, and we were able to see then that the 


machine had a door in the back and that apparently one 


got into it by climbing up a sort of ladder in the 


A THIRD GENERATION president is now heading the Ki- 
wanis Club of St. Augustine, Florida. This year’s pre 
dent—Noble Putnam Calhoun s the grandson of th 
club’s first president, General W. A. MacWilliams, and 
son of the club’s fifth president, E. Noble Calhoun. 


As UNUSUAL inter-club meeting was held June 23 when 


York club. The easterners took their visitors b 
mousines on a tour of New York And 


ing, at which Ernie Loebbecke spoke, everyone went to 


Ti Wt Y-FIFTH KI\ IS peace n rke | be et 
up close to Sweet Grass, Montana and Coutts, Albert 
Lieutenant Governor James T. Harrison of Mont 

the mast ot cere ne: nd Past International T) tee 
David Horton Elto: K.C.. of Lethbridge, Alberta, de- 
livered the prit nal addres District Governor Arthur 


West of Calga made the presentation tor Western 
Canada, as did District Governor A. G. Hunthausen for 
International Trustee Mearl L. Fagg con- 
veved greetings from the International president. 


Tu BOYS IN Beaumont, Texas are A-1 club builde 

In little more than one week, they organized Kiwanis 
clubs in Orange and Irish Village (also in Beaumont). 
The energetic club extension committee is headed by 
Immediate Past President Frank Evans and former 
Lieutenant Governor Caldwell McFaddin. Co-chairmen 
and members are Leon Dorsey, Tommy Booth, G. R. 


Cox, Mel Metcalfe, and Guy Plumly. 


T en To rourTEEN thousand feet above Yosemite National 
Park, the Kiwanis Club of Vallejo, California held a re- 
cent luncheon meeting. Fifty-one Kiwanians boarded 
a big Constellation airship at the Napa County Airport 
and took off for their ninety-minute flight, during which 
the service clubbers heard talks by a TWA official and 
the pilot. Many Kiwanians took pictures before and 
during the flight. THE END 
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UNACCUSTOMED 

(From page 35) 
I would have a speech. As the 
time went by and I didn’t get the 
speech, I began to worry. Bud 
kept asking about it, too, but we kept 
all this from my wife. Ruth might 
have understood, but she would have 
laughed at first, and my sense of hu- 
mor was too delicate to take that 
chance. 


The speech finally arrived the day 


before the dinner. I didn’t have a 
minute to myself to read it, but it was 
a printed pamphlet. I couldn’t get up 
and read a printed speech. That 
would be too crude. It would just 
have to be typed and appear to be my 
own work. 


Ruth reminded me that we had an 


engagement that evening so I was to 
have no opportunity to read it then. 
All evening, as I played contract and 


hated it, I was present in body only. | 


My so-called mind was back home 
where I wished I could go and have 
a quiet hour with my speech. 

I felt guilty to think I had bribed 
Bud to type it for me. He had papers 
of his own, for school, that needed 
typing, but I had to have it ready and 
that was my only chance. Bud had 
been pretty decent about it, too. He 
could use the extra money and if he 
sat up an extra hour or two, it 
wouldn’t ruin his health. Bud always 
took on enough nourishment at night 
to sustain himself. 

The next day I cornered Bud to 
ask if the speech was ready. I had 


hoped to go over it while on the job. | 


Bud was apologetic, but he hadn’t 
quite finished it. He promised to get 
it done before he left for school so I 
went to work with a mind as restless 
as a traffic signal. 

It was a hectic day at the store, and 
just at closing time I was trapped by 
a last-minute shopper who had noth- 
ing to say, but took forty-five min- 
utes to say it. Only a legal technical- 
ity kept me from strangling the 
woman with my bare hands. 

When I reached home, it was late 
and Ruth herded me toward the 
bathroom where she had put out my 
clothes. I took a shower and there 
was no singing in the steam. Music 
was for the lighthearted, not the 
doomed. I ran a questioning hand 
over my face and peered in the mir- 
ror, hoping that I only imagined that 
I needed a shave. I was tempted to 
pat on some powder and try to get 
by, but then I weakened. If I couldn’t 
speak decently, I could at least look 
presentable. I plugged in my razor 
and gave my face the old one-two- 
three and hoped I hadn’t missed any 
long ones. 

Ruth practically dragged me 
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toward the door as Bud called, “Dad, 
don’t forget your speech. It’s there 
by the typewriter. And good luck!” 

I darted pack and grabbed up the 
papers and folded them and put them 
into my pocket. I went to the dinner 
in a daze, feeling sure I’d forgotten 
something. 

With all these gruesome memories 





to haunt me, I rose to my feet, nod- 
ded to Bob, pinned a sickly, half- 
hearted smile on my frightened face, 
unfolded the papers and began read- 
ing. 

The condemned man ate a hearty 
meal, I thought, as I plodded through 
the unfamiliar speech, hoping that I 

(See UNACCUSTOMED page 53) 











Aid for Municipalities 
Several 
laws to assist 
local 
Utah will share a 
state-collected taxes with their munici- 


‘tate legislatures have passed 
meeting many 
Montana and 


portion of 


cities in 
problems. Indiana, 
greater 
palities. Cities and towns in Indiana will 
receive fifteen per cent of state motor- 
taxes legislation. Of- 
ficials estimate the return to municipal- 
ities will be eight million dollars this 
double the previous amount. 


user under new 


year 

The first tax-sharing measure in Mon- 
tana’s history sets aside six per cent of 
gross revenues collected in state liquor 
stores for allocation to cities. towns and 
counties. Local governments are expect- 
ed to get one million dollars from this 


source in 1949, - 
And Utah boosted local shares of 
state-collected auto license fees with 


$772,383 to be divided 
among cities, towns and counties 

In Arkansas, the annual 
tions to the Municipal Aid Fund were 


increased to three million dollars, nearly 


an additional 


appropria- 


double previous allotments. 

New York’s legislature passed a bill 
permitting cities to use their condem- 
nation powers to acquire sites for the 
private development of public parking 
garages and parking lots. New York 
legislators also approved a bill author- 
izing additional state low-rent housing 
loans of three hundred million dollars 
to local housing authorities. This meas- 
ure is subject to the voters’ approval. 

Nebraska that 
companies with capital and surplus of 
more than five million dollars can in- 
vest up to twenty-five per cent of the 
total in construction of moderate rental 
have at least 


provided insurance 


housing. Projects must 


hity units 

State Building Codes 

states are acting to break the 
bottleneck in home construction caused 
by outmoded local building codes, the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
reports. 

The Massachusetts law of 1947, giving 
the state board of standards power to 
set alternatives to materials and 
methods called for by building 
codes, is the boldest solution. 

New York recently adopted a state- 
wide building code law that provides for 
creation of a five-member commission 
to formulate uniform state-wide build- 
ing regulations for municipalities having 
local building rules. However, the regu- 


Some 


local 


commission 
any municipality. 
Wisconsin senate 

regulations of 


drawn up by the 


lations 
can be rejected by 

A bill before the 
would provide state 
dwelling house standards by the state 
industrial that 
now regulates industrial building on a 
state-wide basis. Under this bill, a 
dwelling which conforms to the state 
standards could be erected anywhere in 
the state without regard for provisions 


of any local building code. Local zoning 


commission—the body 


laws would have to be observed, how- 
ever. 

A bill to create a board of standards 
similar to that in Massachusetts has 
been introduced in the Maine legisla- 
ture. Builders or manufacturers petition 
the board of standards to have materials 
or methods of construction approved as 
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the 
virtue of Patience 


ry 

- impatient curiosity lost much 
of their fortunes for a great many 
people after the famous Chicago fire. 
With their homes and mere 
piles of smoldering and 
embers, everything burnable gone up 
they scrambled through 
the ruins in search of their 
Most of them were still intact but 
very hot. They were airtight 
there was not enough oxygen in them 
to create a blaze. But the victims of 
the fire, understandably anxious to 
learn the condition of the valuables 
stored in their hastened to 
open them. When air hit the con- 
tents the papers instantly ignited and 
burned with all the fury of the city’s 
fire of the night before. 

Had they only waited until the 
metal had cooled, stocks and bonds 
and currency would have’ been 
saved. —Mary Alkus 
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offices 
debris 


in flames, 
sates. 


and 


safes, 


an alternative to those required by local 
codes. Meeting weekly, the board holds 
hearings on the proposed alternatives 
with city building inspectors as well as 
contractors in attendance. If the board 
finds the proposed methods or material 
sound, it approves these methods or 
materials as an alternative, and com- 
munities throughout Massachusetts are 
notified. 

Some difficulty has been experienced 
in Massachusetts with building inspec- 
tors who refuse to recognize the board 
of standards’ authority to overrule local 
building codes. Nevertheless, prefabri- 
cated wood houses as well as steel 
Lustron homes, prohibited by local 
codes, are being built in many Massa- 
chusetts communities as a result of the 
legislature’s action of two years ago. 


Managers Experienced 


An increasing number of newly-hired 


city managers are taking over their 
jobs with background experience in 
public administration, declares the 


International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Statistics compiled for the 1949 
Municipal Year Book show that of the 
241 city managers appointed in 1948, 
seventy-eight per had previous 
public administrative experience. Nearly 
one-third of those hired had been city 
managers of other cities. The seventy- 
seven cities that made city manager 
appointments for the first time last year 
chose thirty men with previous manager 
experience, thirty-seven men _ from 
other city posts, five from private indus- 
try, and two from state engineering 
departments. Backgrounds of three are 
unknown. 

The statistics reveal that cities 
are going further afield for their man- 
agers. More than one-half of the man- 
agers appointed last non- 
residents. Of this group, fifty-one were 
managers in smaller cities. 

At the end of 1948, 956 cities and 
counties were operating under the 
council-manager plan of government 
Thirty-four other jurisdictions had 
adopted the plan at year’s end, but it 
was not to become effective until 1949 
or 1950. At least twenty other cities have 
adopted council-manager government 
this year. Latest big city to approve the 
plan was Des Moines. 


cent 


also 


year were 


Retirement Plans 
Retirement systems are in effect for 
municipal employees in 981 American 
cities, declares the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

The association reported that the 
number of cities covering all their em- 
ployees has almost doubled in the last 
five years. During the same period, the 
number of cities belonging to state- 
administered plans increased from 250 
to 418. 

A survey of cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion indicates that ninety-one per cent 
of these cities provide retirement sys- 
tems for some or all of their non-school 
employees. In 649 of the cities surveyed, 
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all of the non-school employees are 
covered by the system. In 202 other 
cities, retirement plans are in effect for 
policemen and firemen but not other 
groups, while 119 cities reported retire- 
ment systems for either policemen or 
firemen but not for both groups. There 
are retirement plans for groups of other 
employees in eleven cities. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the cities 
with no retirement plans have between 
10,000 and 25,000 population. Only three 
cities above 25,000 have failed to estab- 
lish a retirement program for at least 
part of their employees. The survey 
revealed a marked shift away from 
plans for special groups such as police- 
men or firemen, and a trend toward 


general plans applying to all city 
employees. 

State-administered retirement  sys- 
tems for non-school municipal em- 


ployees are now in effect in twenty=- 
eight states. Two additional states pro- 
vide coverage for only fire employees, 
while one state provides coverage for 
just police employees No municipali- 
ties had participated in the retirement 
plans of Nevada, Pennsylvania, Florida 
and Tennessee by the end of 1948, and 
in nine other states officials reported 
that no cities over 10,000 joined the plan 
during the year. 


Pay for Play 
The city fathers’ quest for additional 
revenue in Brookline, Massachusetts has 
led them to athletic fields. Playing time 
on the municipal tennis courts is now 
metered and paid for at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per half hour Charges 
for the courts are not upped for 
“doubles.” A red violation flag shows 
at the end of thirty minutes, unless 
another quarter is deposited. 

Estimated take from a meter during 
a_ five-month season five hundred 
dollars. 


New Parking Plan 
Drivers in Gary, Indiana now pair off 
their cars as they park. 

More than 1000 curb parking meters are 
being set out at irregular intervals. Two 
meters are placed the normal car length 
apart. On either side of these, at a 
distance of regular car length plus eight 
feet, other meters are located. This 
allows a car to park with its front 
bumper alongside the meter, with an- 
other one parked close on its rear 
bumper. The lead car then has the 
eight feet in which to get away from 
the curb while the rear car may back 
up the eight feet before pulling out 
from the curb. 


Profitable Salvage 

City officials are helping to lessen the 

taxpayers’ burden by selling discarded 

equipment on competitive bids and by 

awarding salvage contracts for munici- 

pal dumps. This practice returns size- 
(See TOWN REPORT page 54) 
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the 
paper clipper 


| -_ H. Wuarton? The Birming- 
ham, Alabama political wiseacres 
snickered. Whoever heard of him? 

And he was running for the top 
job in the county—the presidency 
of the county commission, no less! 

It was true enough that when he 
was associated with that bank that 
folded up during the depression he 
put up his own money to pay back 
the depositors. But that was some 
time ago. Besides, how many deposi- 
tors did the bank have?—a few 
hundred. It takes thousands of votes 
to win an election. 

It was also true that Mr. Wharton 
was a fine-looking man—tall and 
straight and with snow-white hair. 
But that was just it. Sometimes an 
unknown can catch the _ public 
fancy—if he’s young. The people are 
warmed by the fire of youth. They 
believe maybe he can do some of 
the fine, new, idealistic things he 
promises. But an old man—and one 
whom the public at large never had 
heard of before—now what kind of a 
chance would he have? And, don’t 
forget, he didn’t know anything 
about politics. This was his first race. 

Moreover, the presidency of the 
county commission, the biggest job in 
Jefferson County, always had a lot 
of powerful, rugged aspirants. And 
this campaign wasn’t any exception. 

So it was really hardly any wonder 
that none of the wise boys gave 
Mr. Wharton a chance. 

But then they didn’t know about 
Mr. Wharton’s paper clipping habit, 
either. 

I never will forget the first time 
I saw Mr. Wharton sitting at a desk, 
going through a paper fastidiously, 
scissors in hand. Every now and then 
he would pause in his perusing and 
cut something out with the scissors. 

“By gosh, Mr. Wharton,” I said. 
“Don’t tell me you're a columnist 
on the side!” 














“A columnist?” 

“That’s a kind of joke. Columnists 
are supposed to snip other column- 
ists’ stuff.” 

He laughed and said, “Oh no. ’'m 
no columnist.” 

“But these clippings—?” I said, 
still puzzled. 

“Oh, that,” he said. “An old hobby 
of mine. Been doing it for years and 
years. Almost ever since I can 
remember.” 

“But what sort of things do you 
clip?” 

“Oh, different things that appeal 
to me,” he said, looking over his 
spectacles at me, and smiling. “For 
instance, here’s a story about a boy 
who made A’s all through high 
school. Now I think that’s kind of 
nice. And here’s one about a man 
who ran into a burning house to 
save a three-year-old boy. And this 
one’s about a couple who are cele- 
brating their sixtieth anniversary of 
married life.” 

“And what are you going to do 
with these clippings?” 

“I’m just going to drop off notes 
to these people.” 

“You mean you know all of 
them?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t know any of them. 
But they’re people who live in this 
community, and I just take pleasure 
in dropping them a line.” 


“But 
notes?” 

“Oh, I say that although I’m a 
stranger, I noticed the piece about 
them in the paper and I wanted to 
extend my congratulations and say 
how proud I was of them.” 

“How often do you do this?” 

“Every day. There’s never a day 
goes by that there aren’t a few 
people who deserve a pat on the 
back.” 

The experts, of course, were 
amazed when Robert H. Wharton, 
the political novice and unknown, 
won the election handily. 

But it seems that when it comes 
to drawing a warm response, a paper 
clipper, such as Mr. Wharton, can be 
quite a power. —Harold Helfer 


what do you say in your 
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Inmates of the Olinda Prison can support themselves 


by learning profitable skills because Maui, Mawaii 


Kiwanians believe in I} } 
| 


Our ww Hawaii, the Kiwanis Club of 
Maui is helping prison inmates re- 


/ 


build their lives. After finding that 


convicts in the Olinda Prison Camp 


had nothing to occupy their spare 
hours, and little chance to learn use- 
ful trades, Kiwanians set up a wooa- 
working shop in this_ institution 
They bought the equipment and 


created a drawing fund to help the 


convicts But the inmates began 


selling their handiwork immediately, 
o this Kiwanis fur has not been 
touche 

From fine tropic woods that grow 
ill around the secluded prison camp, 
convicts make furniture, musical 
instruments and bric-a-brac This 
work teaches the men a skill they 


can use to earn an honest living after 
squaring themselves with society. 
The Maui club’s work has create 
sensible rehabilitation program, 
like the one described on page 32 of 


this issue. —Mark Jonas 









| 
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TAN SALVAGE 





The prisoner shown above is 
putting the finishing touches on a 
Koa guitar—one of the most popular 
products made by the Olinda Prison 
Camp’s woodworking convicts, 





These men, who display evidence of their new-found skill, 
are typical of convicts everywhere who will respond to constructive 


vocational guidance programs in prison. 
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GOVERNMENT 
(From page 27) 

of arrested juveniles rose sharply. 
They spoke to the mayor, who called 
in the moral and social welfare sub- 
committee. As a starter, a forty-two- 
year-old curfew law was invoked. 
The National Recreation Association 
was asked that a survey of facilities 
be made and a supervised program 
implemented. With city funds, bas- 
ketball courts were set up in every 
neighborhood. 

Some juvenile crime was traced 
directly to pernicious comic books 


which even showed how to commit 
burglaries. The committee members 
talked to 
Today voluntary 


dealers keeps more violent publica- 


wholesalers. 
by 


magazine 


censorship 


tions off newsstands. 
Not every progressive move gets a 
favorable endorsement. The entire 


planning setup is a healthy mixture 


of liberal and conservative thought 


A few committees work long, 
tedious hours at unspectacular jobs 
without complaint. One such is the 
legislative subcommittee. In four 


dusty tomes, the city’s 1579 ordi- 
nances have been heaped one upon 
another as they were passed for more 
than 100 years. To find 
law often took hours. Meeting every 
week, the 
turning this chaos into orde: 
and marking out-of-date and 
for repeal by the 
council. Later, sets of ordinances af- 
fecting special fields will be grouped 
into handy brochures. 

But the CPC's biggest continuing 
outlining and effecting a mas- 


a particular 
legislative committee is 
codi- 
fying 


duplicate laws 


job is 
ter plan of development for a grow- 
ing city. 
Because of 
the past five years, the zoning ordi- 
nance is outdated. Systems of traffic 
organization, playgrounds, 
tial and business districts and school 
areas all need remodeling. The CPC 


rapid growth during 


residen- 


is welding all these needs into an 


over-all plan. Subcommittees are 
working out the details. 

In various committees, a new zon- 
ing ordinance is being prepared; 
plans for a community center includ- 
ing municipal offices are on drawing 
boards; backers are being sought for 
a slum clearance project; city-owned 
land is being set aside for park, 
playground 
mushrooming new residential areas. 

Controlling this activity, fitting 
each project into place without con- 
flict is the central committee’s job. 

Dozens of smaller projects are also 
in production. The health committee 
hopes to set up a restaurant inspec- 
tion system-—a proposal that has 
been fought fiercely for years. The 


education committee recently rec- 


and school sites in 
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ommended increasing school board 
membership from three to five. 

Conscientious citizens long 
chaffed helplessly at petty 
connected with the government. They 
have known, but were unable to 
prove, that every time a truck was 


have 
grafts 


purchased, building constructed o1 
contract let, a few dollars changed 
hands. The planning committee idea 
offers a cure for that. 

Whenever the administration re- 
ceives bids of any size, Hileman turns 
the CPC. The latter 
recommends which be accepted, and 
that followed. A 
group composed of an industrialist, 


them over to 


recommendation is 
engineer, 


junior high 
Association 


laborer, electrical insur- 


ance man, principal, 


Parent-Teacher presi- 


dent 


and other civic leaders is 


susceptible to bribery. 
On the expanding south side of the 
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“An Interpretative Record of Kiwanis’ 
OREN ARNOLD wrote it. 
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BILL OF DUTIES 
(From page 21) 


We must remember that certain 
basic, fundamental truths cannot be 
abandoned without completely al- 
tering our society. We must defend 
the proved good against any kind 
of promise. 

What I am proposing is that we 
examine the total price of a total 
welfare state. Is the price right? I 
don’t mean just in terms of dollars 
alone. One price we can be sure we 
would have to pay for a welfare 
state would be big government. The 
more we load on government, the 
more centralization we get and the 
greater the direction of our lives out 
of Washington; the more power for 
government, the less for ourselves. 


To ask government to do anything 
we can do for ourselves means big- 
ger government and smaller people. 

Wherever you find big govern- 
ment, you find little people—little 
workers, little businessmen, little 
teachers, little clergymen, little doc- 
tors and little scientists. Wherever 
government is big, you will find little 
labor unions, little business organiza- 
tions, little schools, little churches, 
little private institutions of every 
kind. 

Wherever government is small, the 
people are big; their private institu- 
tions are big. 

Now let’s look at what we can 
do the private way—the non-gov- 
ernment way. How can we make the 
private way pay off in terms of more 
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ERE is the book on 


waiting for. 


A new book on Kiwanis! 


CAN YOU GIVE 


and of—Kiwanis that you have been 
Factual and informative, but presented in 


IT A TITLE? 





lucid and entertaining prose, this latest book on Kiwanis will 
take you from the early days in Detroit through the years of 
growth to the glorious present. 

This is the exciting story of the men who make Kiwanis and 
of the people who are reached by Kiwanis service. It is a book 
you will read and reread—a book you will give to your friends 
in ard out of Kiwanis. 

After many months of diligent research, Oren Arnold, mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona and celebrated 
author whose articles have appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Holiday, Collier’s and many other national publications, 
has completed this absorbing narrative of Kiwanis achievement. 
Illustrated with chapter headings and end sheets by Fred Steffen, 
noted Chicago artist, fresh and invigorating in design and format, 
this book is one Kiwanis International takes pride in issuing. 
You will be proud to own it. 

Deliveries will start early in the fall. WE NEED A TITLE. 
On the pages that follow we give you just a taste of the style. 
On page 54 there is a form to fill in with your suggested title 
and your order for copies of the first edition. 

The winning title will be announced in the October issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, and its author will receive the original 
Fred Steffen drawing for the end sheets, suitably matted and 
framed. Read the sample pages that follow, think of a title and 
fill in the coupon on page 54 so you can mail it today. The 
contest closes Saturday, August 20, 1949, 
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meat, potatoes and gravy? In shirts 
and socks and shoes? In retirement 
income and in medical care? In a 
greater sense of participating and 
sharing in our economy? And at the 
same time in protecting our free- 
doms? 

I welcome the chance to add new 
luster and fresh meaning to aggres- 
sive citizenship by devising welfare 
programs of our own in answer to 
the welfare state. I want to see us 
grab this chance with the same zeal 
and ingenuity we plunge into plan- 
ning new products on our drawing 
boards and in our blueprint rooms. 

For us, aggressive citizenship has 
always meant eagerness to take a 
chance; it has meant imagination 
followed up by action; it has meant 
adventure. It has meant self-reliance. 
It has been a creative and productive 
force. 

We are launched on some inter- 
esting adventures already. They are 
industry welfare funds. I am not 
advocating industry welfare funds 
as a wrapped-package answer to the 
welfare state, but this must be said 
for them: They represent self-re- 
liance. They are adventures in think- 
ing. 

Any time men from management 
and men from labor sit down to- 
gether and shape together a private 
social security plan and they jointly 
operate it, I say that’s aggressive 
citizenship. It’s more. It’s an ac- 
ceptance of our individual respon- 
sibility. 

These welfare funds are growing 
in numbers. They provide, in vary- 
ing extent, for pensions, medical care, 
hospitalization and other social- 
economic benefits. We’re all going 
to watch them. Some of them may 
flop, and that will be painful. Others 
will work, and they will be copied. 

Perhaps our great insurance com- 
panies could take the lead in help- 
ing to show us how to find the way 
Insurance is a fine old capitalistic 
concept. It’s the free man’s way of 
garnering some measure of security 
through collective effort. 

Our insurance companies neces- 
sarily would have to break new 
ground, but they have been skillful 
in working out security for the mil- 
lions against the death of family 
providers. They have whittled down 
costs by finding out how risks can be 
spread. They have actuarial experts, 
a sweeping command of statistics 
and ingenuity, plus a cautious and 
painstaking approach to all risk. 
Why couldn’t they lead off in show- 
ing the rest of us how to explore 
every avenue for schemes to broaden 
security through private and coop- 
erative means? 
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Surely we’re not going to wait for 
some one man to do it? Not for some 
leader to ride over the hills and call 
us to action? 

It isn’t a leader we need. It’s a 
million of them. Diligent leaders and 
thinking leaders who know that an 
increased measure of security can 
be attained only through higher pro- 
duction. 

The leaders we need are here in 
this room. They are at home in your 
communities. They are in the union 
halls; in the farmers’ grange; in the 
clubhouse. 

They are us—all of us. 

I say to you—heed a rule of de- 
mocracy: It always works best from 
the bottom up. When it works on the 


community level it will function 
smoothly at the top. The self-re- 
liance of a nation is the composite 
self-reliance of its communities; the 
self-reliance of the community is the 
composite self-reliance of its in- 
dustries, offices and institutions. 

Aggressive citizenship implies the 
presence of freedoms. And in the 
presence of freedoms, there can be 
no communism or other form of total 
state. In the absence of freedoms, 
there can be no democracy. The 
atom bomb could never destroy com- 
munism. But I think that freedoms 
eventually will. 

For our freedoms to flourish, we 
must exercise in greater measure our 
individual responsibilities. THE END 





RESOLUTIONS 
(From page 23) 


in promoting the highest possible ethical 
standards, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the delegates 
to the 34th Annual Convention of Ki- 
wanis International assembled at At- 
lantic City do recommend that renewed 
emphasis be placed upon higher busi- 
ness ethics in all dealings with our fel- 
low men and call upon each Kiwanis 
club to rededicate itself to the encour- 
agement and support of higher business 
and professional standards to the end 
that their communities will be Golden 
Rule conscious. 


In Memoriam 


ROE FULKERSON 


On January 11, 1949 Roe Fulkerson 
laid down his pen to answer the sum- 
mons that eventually comes to all men, 
yet to a greater degree than is vouch- 
safed most men, he lives on through 
his works. 

His life had one distinguishing char- 
acteristic—that of love. He loved life; 
he loved his family and his home; he 
loved Kiwanis; he loved his fellow man, 
and—if there were any—he surely loved 
his enemies. 

Through his work as a club and In- 
ternational officer, through the written 
and spoken word, he contributed in a 
measure exceeded by no man to mold- 
ing the character of our organization. 

In the two words, “We Build,” Roe 
Fulkerson epitomized the aspirations of 
Kiwanis and left a monument that will 
outlive Kiwanis International itself. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that 
Kiwanis International give expression to 
its deep sense of loss at the passing of 
one of its greatest leaders, Roe Fulker- 
son, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
we rededicate ourselves to the lofty 
ideals which he espoused, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
a copy of these resolutions be tendered 
to his widow and daughter with the 
heartfelt sympathy of two hundred 
thousand Kiwanis friends. 


* 
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MEN OF 


after the ninth green. 


“Break it!’ 


tered. 


nounced. 





CHAPTER 


GOOD WILL 


N A 


Jacksonville, Florida one afternoon 





manufacturer, glanced at his watch. 
“Include me out of the next round,” Hank re- 


“Oh-h-h, a lady, then! 
Hank nodded, grinning. 
“Very well, we'll all go!” his companions an- 


you to meet her anyway. 
They had called his bluff, so he called theirs. 


ONE 


COURSE 
four men paused 


GOLF near 


Henry “Hank” Davis, a 


It said 4:10. 


quested. “I have an appointment at 5 o’clock.” 
they demanded. “This is recreation 
time. You need escape from so much business.” 

“It is not a business appointment,” Hank coun- 


” 


“And [ll let you!” Hank shot back. “I'd like for 


”9 
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EUTHANASIA the fact that seventy-four per cent 


of doctors in the United States have 


(From page 29) . 
voted, in a poll, to legalize “mercy 


Nebraska Legislature in 1938 but killing.” They also say that general 


oes ey Caen Phe first state public opinion, as evidenced by 
n which a law embracing eutha- juries, is squarely behind the ethic. 
nasia principles was introduced was yb 


here is the case of Louis Green- 


New York, in 1940. Recently. a simi- field 


' 1 > 1 
1.a hatter in the Bronx, who was 
, 
| 
l 


levy ry “ ? Mclre ' Tow rk j ° e ‘ 
et PUSS. SCeeUr' n New York acquitted out ol han by a jury altel 
neve evel reached a legislative } 


only short deliberation on a charge 


comm ! Opponents successfully faa] wrdot 
et . _ ot wilful murde 


florts » bil . . ‘ 13 
al ted ell to put the bill to a Greenfield killed his ten-year-old 
te. In the meantime, however, — <o) when the lad developed incurabl« 


advocatt n at least twenty-three — traits of abnormality. The father told 
| are girding them- the jurors how he and his wife had 














‘ , . ; . } 1] 1m) . 1 e ° ° 
props he bill into state made the ounds of pediatricians 
Capita n he next two years. brain surgeons and_ psychiatrists. 
The most tre hant argument ad- “No hope.” they all told the dis- 
vanced by the Euthanasia Society is raught parents. “No hope. He will 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
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ether they departed in Hank’s car, and at 5 p.m 
VW ( Tec nto the ily s Dresemnct \ aeput 
, ‘ a _ 
Sn | Close! the qaoor behind tne! { ii WET t ] 
cl | i Cell 
7 7 . * 7 : | 
\I 5 \] ( (>\ said 1] 11} 1) t¢ tine 1 
troductior | am here to report about ur chi 
‘a8 : , 
dren, and these gentlemen will bear out what I h 
to he cl en arein the House ot Friendship 
\T 1 
‘I Vi ct mothe gis ie ( } Cer wit] fy\"¢ 
, , , ' , 
"¢ ) 7 rer} OOKeCd mute 11 Cc inen 114 
mol te er t ease, and silent too Hat con 
‘ 7 ] 41 | 7 1 
\\ re dadeepiv intereste Nn | S¢ 1S i1¢ 
: , : yar a : ‘ —- 
need to be cared tor, and the Hlouse of Friendship 
] { | +] . : +1} +] +1 ] 
\\ C¢ tt} CLOT NS 1] ( es ( 1 
} 4 ( ( ( ( r¢ 
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Tel | i¢ 1} ( ( ( yt ¢ 
y , 1? ? | 5 4 Be + ] + 
1) [ | | CVCl 11¢ CCE 
VO Vi ust Ct ent Le 1} ( I — l 
. : 
own }j 
; | 7 
ey a re | | \l ¢ ( ( (117 Cc 
1] Xe ree tnina: Teter = 
; i | 
\\ ’ | ‘ , , 7 & | ) ( 
, , — : 
the und to the House ot Friendship and intro 
j ) ‘ 
duce limmy, Marv Nan, Pret e, Colleen and 
' ‘ 19 WNorctet 1 ] ; hid “\) 
Violet, thin voungsters with enormous e-hunery 
eves limmy, the eldest would turn twelve tomol 
TOW. 
: ’ ed ] 7 | 9-999] 
hese yventiemen said ae LIx Dav S IM Y, 
have been Invited to your Dirthday party tomorrow 
. 5 Dalia’ ] _ 14° 
fim. At 2 o'clock. | wanted vou to meet them first. 
Chey are pretty good guys. 
Hank showed his guests through the House. It is, 
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always be abnormal and_ perhaps 
even may become dangerous,” they 
said 

“I loved him more than a mother 
loves a normal child,” the mother 
told, weepingly. At the age of ten, 
the boy behaved like a two-year-old. 
One day, the father watched the boy 
crooning over childish toys, soaked 
a handkerchief in chloroform, and 
did away with his son’s life. 

He defended his act by crying: 
“What I did was against the law of 
man. But it was not against the law 
of God.” The jury was out only two 
hours and gave him quittance 

To this, the Reverend McCormick 
says with great emotion: “It is defi- 
nitely against the natural law, the 
innate moral code, the teachings in 
the Old Testament « 
and the teaching of Christ.” 


) 

i 
1 
i 
I 


f the Jewish law, 


Opponents repeat the Command- 


ment, “Thou shalt not kill.” but pro- 
ponents echo with “Blessed art the 
merciful. ... All things whatsoever 


1 7 . } . 4 ] 
vou would that men should do unto 


aictum, sultering part of the 
> 2 . 
Divine Plan for the good of ma 
] ] { } ; ‘ th ’ 
soul and not to be nterterea with 
To count this, euthan: pro- 
t t} | ld 
ponent Say that anestne nouia 
, 1 1 — oe 
then be banned If the moral coat 
Dlesses sulteru 
] | ] his 
Many doctor who are vioiently 
! ] ising r 
opposea to legalizing euthanasia 
Vv} 
) ' YY) | slling T 
Ci 1 tne most teil I 
1 ' 1) 
as nst such a move Is the crealpot 
aqaqvancemen Ol SC 1¢ Cf in tal 
corre ’ 
place almost daily W hat if a miracle 
aqarug o1 tec} nique 1 cure tne - 
} + 
( rabdte snouilda ne oun ) tine 
n rro oO} SO=-Call ee rri¢ I - 
they quest va V4 t that 
. - 
Lite be tak Vi 
1 
Anothe l ( L ar ced 
' 
é nst legalization the ct that 
] + 
most aoctors w ia { } cticing 
“merey rele ( rie 1} ( ( con- 
science tneyv dee! it necesSsar’ Op- 
ponents Say the questio l a 
} 1 1] 
ot one, that de facto merey Klile- 
° } 7 
I IS aireaay Wiae US i ana 
that there 1s thus no need to give lit 
legal sanctio1 
They point to an admission by 


Dr. E. A. Barton, a London practi- 
tioner, and an ardent advocate of 
euthanasia, who said: “We know 
such things are done, but they are 
not done legally. I am not ashamed 
to say that I have done so. And I 
know medical friends of mine of the 
most transparent honesty who have 
confessed to me that they had to 
give way to a patient crying for 
mercy. 

“But we must divide this responsi- 
bility,’ Dr. Barton pleaded. “It is 
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unthinkable that a responsibility of 
this kind should rest upon one set 
of shoulders,” he urged, asking for 
legalization. 

“Legalized murder. That’s what it 
is,” opponents declare. They say that 
murder for gain, especially by heirs 
seeking an estate, would develop to 
an incalculable extent were eutha- 
nasia to enter into our statute books. 
“Scheming heirs and unscrupulous 
doctors working with them could 
snuff out a man’s life without suspi- 
cion falling on them,” they assert. 
They say that a man enfeebled by 
illness is no fit person to make such 
a decision. Those who believe in 
euthanasia emphasize the voluntary 
nature of the step. 

Both sides speak with clarity and 
great determination, and it is ap- 
parent from the unending tussle that 
neither will relent. Both sides claim 
the more honorable, ethical stand. 
Both claim to speak for God’s will 
and for the moral code. 

Even as death itself, the question, 
at this time of contemporary civiliza- 


tion, appears unresolved. THE END 


UNACCUSTOMED 
(From page 45) 


was giving it the right expression. 
That’s hard to do with strange ma- 
terial, but I got along better than I 
had expected. 

The faces in the audience perked 
up. Apparently the speech was time- 
ly and worthwhile, although I had 
no idea what I was saying. I caught 
Ruth’s look of praise and encourage- 
ment. I was expecting to tell a joke 
at any minute, but I didn’t come 
across any. The speech was well 
worth my money and all the nervous 
strain connected with it. 

I glowed with inner pleasure and 
satisfaction, in spite of my weariness, 
for as I sank into my chair, the ap- 
plause was terrific. I was deluged 
with Ruth was im- 
pressed, too. I even began to wonder 
if I were as good as Bob had said 
when he introduced me. 

When we reached home, Bud’s 
mother told him he could be proud 
of his dad, for I’d made a brilliant 
and thought-provoking talk. Bud 
grunted, briefly, and gave me the 
high sign. 

I met him upstairs and he whis- 
pered, “You left your speech at 
home, Dad. What in heck did you 
say?” 

“Why, look,” I explained, “here’s 
my speech. I didn’t forget it. Every- 
body thought it was great.” 

“Oh, my gosh!” Bud groaned, 
“here’s your speech. You read my 
sociology term paper.” THE END 


compliments. 
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said he, an establishment to care for children of 
parents sentenced to jail, children who have no other 
place to go. It costs money to operate and consider- 
ably more effort to maintain, but a certain group of 
Jacksonville men supply both and find great pleasure 
in doing so. 

The 


friends. 


visit made a powerful impact on Hank’s 


Recently in Albany, Georgia, which is a typical 
small city, a committee member in a certain group 
there made a report of activities. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “our Clinic has had an 
active year again. [ will not take your time to give 
details here, but these are available when you want 
them. The Clinic has now been in operation for 
twenty-five vears, with a full-time nurse, and other 
necessary help as required. During that period more 
than 20,000 white and colored children have been 
given medical attention that otherwise they could 
not have secured. Milk and clothing also are dis- 
tributed in increasing quantities. With more money 
now available, we are expanding this_ service 
throughout the south Georgia area, which | know 
will please you.” 

No fanfare. No melodramatics or back patting. 
Just routine committee report of work done by this 


certain group. 


A few years ago in another Georgia town that is 
even more typically American, Rip Van Winkle was 
asleep. 
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if TOWN REPORT learn of equipment and materials that FRIENDS 
can be used by other departments of the (From page 31) 


(From page 17) 
city. 


able sums to municipa! treasuries, 

according to a recent survey of twenty- : 

ven selected cities by the Municipal Pay for Councilmen 

Finance Officers Association. : More cities are paying salaries to their 
Pasadena, California does not turn in councilmen, according to the Inter- 

old equipment to apply on the purchas€ ational City Managers’ Association 

price of new typewriters, adding ma~ fight more cities began paying thei 


national greatness in the United 
States than the average laborer, and 
it is no accident, I think, that so 
many of our communists are re- 
cruited from the so-called “intel- 
] 


lectual” class. 


chine ind other office machinery. city council members in 1948 while But the schools are no more im- 
Instead, the old equipment is sold on twenty-seven other cities increased portant than the press. We must have 
bid. Typewriters with a trade-in value  coyncilmen’s salaries during the year. a vigorous, fearless, free press which 
of from ten to fifteen ollars have been Thirteen cities approved pay for coun- reaches down to the branchheads 
never lees than twenty-five dollars, Acumen in 1947. ecient informs and advises the citizen- 
iii meatihine wi, « tiiliete Statistics reveal that comassi0® ry. Public criticism is the best sort 
cities usually pay higher salaries to of insurance, and, if anything, we 











\ lue of fifty dollar vw eqid CA . . 1 
ys a Tar ld recently ¢ouncilmen because of their adminis- os : 
two hundred dolla , : “7 ' need more of it. But we also need 
; _— trative duties, while nominal salarie: ‘bl tick 
ly iytor lio all departments ; , more isible criticism, 1ore 
Dayton, Ohio all cit iepartment: are the rule for mayor-council and pore. re ei SIDIE cri ar more 
t get the ermi n of -_ ’ a = “isn _ . _ : ' ire- 
i : get permission f the city council manager cities. Median salary in criticism irom criucs W 10 comp € 
purchasing agent before declaring prop the 322 cities reporting was $1200. hend the functions of a democratic 
erty surplus. Thus, purchasing official THE END _ society, from critics who realize that 
political scientists and_ politicians 
i i = ities operate differently. It would be help- 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE ful, for example, if some of our 
Washington political newsmen would 
realize that they use the same sen- 
Tl, : a ye Sage: | , 
Chis Rip had been slec ping tor fittv years. He sational methods in their columns 
was. in truth. the town itself—Cleveland. When a as the Congressional investigating 
" ] 4 . . ’ baal vats vy are const: >t] On - 
certain group organized there. it recognized the committees they are constantly co 
: - ' lemning. 
aa ~~ ‘ ] i} soe | oe : Don _ lL, qaer%rr Q 
siceping and terally grabbed Cl veland by the . . 
: — seal : ) One of my all-time favorites 
houlder and sl Lk it awake It is unlikely th: PN 
SHOUTCCT ana SMOOK 1 AWAKE, S ulllikeiy Un among Washington commentators is 
\mern offers anv finer example ot one groups the late Raymond Clapper. The re- 
’ . oe 1 ne eS Tee ; this caref ake Reem gant 
accepting such a responsibility and seeing it through. sult of his careful, constructive crit 

: 13] j ” 1: we cism was a stronger America. On 

enorme the mcredib in” < ed1o1 etall . 

1] S 1¢ ncredl \ Ons L1i¢ te 1S F if : the other hand. the sensational type 
necessary tor such public service, here are a tew ot of reporting, with its constant de- 
the major accomplishments: nunciation, results in a little correc- 

1 , ‘ tion and a big loss of faith in the in- 
‘Oolleoe was ect: vane vwelaAnN ; . ee ’ : 

\ college was established in Cleveland. stitution of Congress. It’s like burn- 

\ main highw av was pul through. ing down the house to get rid of the 

: | rats. THE END 


\ motion picture theatre was opened. 


emer ea eee eee “a 
fown waterworks were installed and put 1n opet , . 
ti GOVERNMENT 
ation 
‘ eas ' ; (From page 49) 
better school facilities were developed. ; e , : ; 
' +1 ; — city, a new fire station is needed. 
A new hotel was built and opened. This means real estate options and a 


\ bank was established. building contract. Mayor Hileman 


()ne man born near (¢ leveland. came back ON a turned the entire project over to the 
Central Planning Commission. 
0 SSS aS eS ln MD me ce cD Me ee me eee me ee eee ee oe ee ee ee ee “Bring this back with complete 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONA] recommendations,” he told the plan- 
520 North Michigan Avenu 
Chicago 11, Ilinoi 


ners. “Pick the site. Talk to con- 
tractors. I want to know nothing 
about it until you’ve done the entire 
job.” 


EE OR OPE hee eT eer eT ere eer rT re 
By doing that, the mayor believed 
My name ciel da hata ae ES Neat SaaS RSS TY he answered in advance critics who 
eT s naifnh Nt iene ae might whisper that he had “worked 
a deal” with real estate men or 

GY now n babes nde wsdeeesswesenenesnasic: QUMLE. . 504s eccwicee's contractors. 
Ne ET Although conceived as a political 
expedient, the planning system is 





taking root. During the two years 
left in Kiwanian Hileman’s term, the 
roots will grow deeper. 


I would like to read the rest of this story I nderstand deliveries 


of the first edition will start early in the fall 


LLT St 


Oe ee ee ee ee et ee ee eS GS GS GO GS GS Gee eee eee 
f 
Se SE SY eS ee eS ee ee ee ee ol 


ee ee copies of the new Oren Arnold Soars ae 
book at $1.50 per copy, postpaid. Michigan City’s successful plan 
reverses the current trend which is 
come eae Gum ame ene cane cane aon ee ee ce ee ED GD SD SD GD eS ee ce ce ae ee ae oe oe ee ee ee ad : 
away from government by the cit- 


izens toward government by pseudo 
experts whose careers are in poli- 
tics. THE END 


REMEMBER ! Title contest closes Saturday, August 20, 1949! 
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Q. Is there a bylaw limitation as to 
the length of a Kiwanis club meeting? 


A. Yes. Article X, Section 1 of your 
club bylaws states: “The regular week- 
ly meetings shall not be more than one 
hour and thirty minutes in duration, ex- 
cept on special occasions as approved 
by the board of directors.” 


Q. Do new members automatically 
get The Kiwanis Magazine after their 
names appear on the Official Monthly 
Membership Report? 


A. Yes, but not immediately. Time 
must be allowed for the processing of 
nearly three thousand reports each 
month. If your club’s report is received 
around the tenth of the month, sufficient 
time is available to add the names of 
your new members to the mailing list 
for the succeeding month. 


Q. Does a reserve member have the 
same privileges as a privileged mem- 
ber? 


A. No. The privileged member can 
vote, hold office, and is exempt from at- 
tendance requirements. The reserve 
member must meet attendance require- 
ments; he has no vote, neither can he 
hold office. 


Q. Besides serving as a means for 
club members to make up attendance 


when the time and place for the regu- | 
lar club meeting have been changed, | 
we wonder if the “Round Table” may | 


serve under certain other conditions. 


A. No. The Official 
Rules authorize a club to hold a Round 
Table meeting only when it changes 
either the time or place, or both, of its 
regular weekly meeting. Such a meet- 
ing may be held for no other purpose. 


Q. May the directors appoint an as- 


sistant to the club secretary to relieve 
that officer, if the load becomes too 
great? 

A. Yes. Such an appointment would 
be within the authority of the board. 
However, the assistant would not be a 
member of the board of directors and 
would have no rights or privileges as 
such. 


Q. May I apply an attendance 
credit earned as a result of my visit 
to the General Office on May 24 
against a meeting I missed in March? 


A. No. The attendance credit card 
that was mailed to your club secretary, 


certifying to your visit, stated that by | 


reason of your visit to the General 
Office you are entitled to the same 
attendance credit you would have 


AUGUST, 1949 @ 


Attendance | 








received “if attending another Kiwanis 
meeting on this date.” Therefore, as 
provided in the Official Attendance 
Rules, this credit may be used only 
during the month of May. 


Q. Several differences of opinion 
have been expressed by the clubs in 
my division regarding the use of the 
United States flag and its recognition 
under certain conditions. Is there a 
set of rules available to which we 
could refer? 


A. Yes. The Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress enacted a joint resolution in order 
to codify and emphasize existing rules 
and customs pertaining to the display 
and use of the flag. The approved reso- 
lution as of December 22, 1942 is avail- 
able in bulletin form from the General 7 
Office of Kiwanis International. A copy 
has been sent to you. 


Q. Are financially delinquent mem- 
bers entitled to the same recognition 
and voting privileges as paid mem- 
bers? 

A. No. Action in a Kiwanis club is 


Every businessman ne 


ADDING MACHI 


blus applicable taxes for this 8-column 
Burroughs! Capacity 999,999.99 


This Burroughs is the ideal machine 
for the man who does his own figuring 
and record keeping —the retailer, serv- 
iceman, professional man, route sales- 
man or businessman at home. 


It’s so simple anyone can operate it. 
It’s rugged and dependable, built to 
give years and years of trouble-free 
service. It’s portable, easy to carry. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BURROUG 


0 Please ar 
my work. 


mesbospen! 


Burroughs 





Name__ 


Street_ 


a 


Le — — — — 


BURROUGHS 


Dept. C, Detroit 32, Michigan 


| 
| 
| (© Send descriptive folder. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


definitely restricted to members in good 
standing. This situation should seldom 
develop, however, if your club enforces 
Article V, Section 1 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws, which reads, 
“Any active, reserve, or privileged 
member being two months in arrears 
in the payment of dues shall automati- 
cally stand suspended and shall be so 
notified in writing by the secretary.” 


Q. Is it in order for a club, on a 
majority vote of its members, to write 
Congressmen urging support of a 
particular bill? 


A. Yes, provided the action does not 
affect any other Kiwanis club, and has 
been submitted to the Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs and the 
recommendations of that committee 
have been received and considered by 
the board of directors. A check should 
also be made to determine that such 
action is in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the previous Inter- 
national convention. The procedure 


outlined above may be found under 
Article XIV of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. 


THE END 














FOOT PAINS 


OR NO COST!—Try Or. Barron's GENU- 
INE Foot Cushions for quick foot relief? 
They take painful pressure off callouses, 
corns, sore heels, aching arches — absorb 
foot shocks, help support weak arches. Light, 
ventilated, spongy. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
jOW! Wear in any shoes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Re- 
Y.eves tired, aching feet from heel to toes.’’ Send 
culy $1.98 for A PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage, State 
shoe size and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief! 
ORTHO, Inc., 2700 sroapway, Dept. 63), N.Y.C. 25 
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Burroug, 






And it costs so little! Just a few cents 
a day eliminates the drudgery and 
errors in adding customers’ purchases, 
taking inventory, making reports, 
figuring estimates or taxes, keeping 
all kinds of business records. 


Take the first step today. Call your 
local Burroughs office or mail the 
coupon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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range to have a Burroughs demonstrated on 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Office 
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“IF WISHES WERE HORSES” © = communistic just because recovery was 
ites When I was a little boy growing up on not made easy for them! On the other 


S« ata , of club supplies « re 
165 w ole” La nha OOO the farm in Middle Tennessee, I would hand, they adhered with even greater 
} 


often say, “I wish I had” something o1 fervor to their fundamental beliefs in 


other. or “I wish” something or othe local self-government and freedom of 

SUN-RAY PAR would happen. And every time I did, the individual, those deadly antidotes 
HEALTH RESORT my father would say. “If wishes were to the totalitarian state in whatever 
7 a hae : “i : 





horses, all beggars would ride form it may found. The recovery of 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM A ng ae ae : Set ie : ; ; 
FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE As a small boy I didn’t get the full the South was brought about through 












AND CHRONIC CASES meaning of this quotation—except that the work and sweat and grit and de- 

WRITE FOR , ee beer "erie 

|| 128 & Ww 301 COURT I understood I wasn’t going to get what termination of its people—and it has 
I I wished for, at least just by wishing! accordingly been intrinsically sound 

But now I believe I understand it bet- Perhaps when I was a little ney and 


NEW. DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 1d | 


ter-—and also know now that thi expressed my wish for something in my 
CHRISTMAS CARDS‘ “wishing” business is not confined t father’s presence, I had the feeling in the 





SO WITH NAME IMPRINTED 1 Try alt saat teed eat 3 old take th 
Pen + Y Brush STUDIOS small boy back of my head that he would take the 
People today want old age pension hint and fulfill the wish. He may ni 
unemploymen ibsidies d fre have been able to grant my wish, but I 
nas cards and Gifts n-th ngs. 2: medical care They expect these ink now that he knew it would be be 
spe | Get $80 the resi of security 2 er e not to get something by wishi 
' we at the ae ‘ mel } ¢ thei ou } he 4 he knev + + elf respect 
eee Serr moue 4 ‘ wort This attitude is bovhoo K lee ( selt- ( plisnment 
FREE SAMPLES ine” on a brazen scale It is an unre would be heightened by worki for 
of « 
PEN’ N-BRUSH STUDIOS istic mentality t ‘ v I wantec 
De,t “x Aa 139 Buane . New York 13 N.Y the ‘ ‘ ; ounded . ’ } ' WV Ow } ™ the . nal . i 
t nati My fathe woul ce his ( petwe the people and the 
tainly be disgusted! He w by v ‘ t. M: of wish for mar 
the Civil VW I Va Oo He Prew | ne! ( I oul sood ( 
Ing tne Reconstructio peri vine ( es t pre de then VM y ol 
most of the people of the ox th w e \ t« re er our individ- 
aestitule al os heve na ou powe free i . or dole of 
imagine duri these lush times. \ “ome s 
ol thei ir inve ed ci pital haa bee “ e¢ i ne t put out mn nd 
out by the war, the better part of t efiort |! V e gets unqué 
generations of their man-pows } { ably misses the one thing that would 
been killed, their land had been 7 trengthen his character and make hin 
aged and their property destroyed elf-reliant. And since they are made 
Neither did the South have any up of individuals, this applies to na- 
Lend-Leas« { get it acK on ts 1 Ss as wel 


INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd ST. feet in the days, nor at Unite It is undoubtedly true that the more 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y Nations Relief and Rehabilitation A ‘ ive a man, the more he want: 


minist t id i econ ( G it to hi ong ¢ h. and he wi 

an\ Rix ( CIE en t eve res tne I nt where he con 1e€T It 

billions of d Oo! \ Re r ight as !1 IStr< ( by the fol- 

P : vorkex out 1 Its 4 | ( 

have wishe 1 | these t he r I € | W ( r 0k ’ 

It al tne W was fl é VM er the e of the ad- 

pec ol e n found out t i t } t ir rent cor 

only way they « r ttain pros} 

was by work ( DV W \\ he kex 

And s athe ( { wi c He Ss tne ( I rent te he 

work hard w! 1é ( was t 

couia h V« VC I ( ] { € ( ied we exp il that 
METALIZE BABY SHOES: ay Seni: Hie era ar peti vending ey Rt pbs 


At home in spare time 








Get facts now about amazing money mak = / 
ing Warner Success Pian that shows hth CALA ‘ . e.. 4] : ‘ 
every ea yatepi completely charted pat ¥ cireu ~ \ I < ( ~ Cv‘ . c Lr ee 
Persona dependence with your ; . 4 
home as your a This prove to apprec e U { ( é it 1 S ¢ € Sala the a I 
x te le working ke mag ” = 
It's backed by ar reliable company that Is now et He earne l whi l complal 


offer of ee ee sina a Ree 
COMPLETE man live vy the sweat of hi Nv root is beginning to leak Sal 
MONEY and that there is 1 ich thine a . the man, “and if somebody doesn't fix 
and other keepsakes ip growing bigger MAKING tine something for nothing’’—fro ‘ it pretty soon, I'm going to move out.” 
How ‘to De the Work, How bs “ PLAN government or from anyone els¢ When the beggars begin riding in this 
; es es 


nd we se tt you on a 
Riek Trial MONEY BACK Guarantee 


QUICK CASH WAITING 


Demand for METALIZED Raby Shoes 
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liow to Make as much as $ : 








wy hy ~~ pd ~ SEND NO It was under such circumstances that country, then honest men will be robbed 
big etead ypromte ting " ‘ 1 ; " " , ; , m 
for you, Sen penny, po t > ae MONEY the people of the South made their ré of their toil and the moral and material 
card or FRE He ta. Time's (f ~~ JUST NAME 1] _ 3 : , 5 

preciou te Ray Brandeil — covery An all through these hard ausintegration ot the 1ation will soon 


WARNER ELECTRIC eet ships, they had no thought of goin follow. ora Sensing 
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these men 





mean business! 


In convention assembled or in their daily pursuits these men 
mean business! Over 195,000 of them—the leading busi- 
ness and professional men in their communities--comprise 
our readership. These men—-with plus purchasing power 
mean 

business for you 


when you advertise in 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS Ki e 


c Magazine 





920 

N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, 
ILLINOIS 





The Fordway Plan of sharing-the-profits paid 
sponsoring clubs more than $500,000 last year 


for local welfare projects. 


* 


Write for brochure—'’Sharing the Profits—the Ford- 


way 


FORDWAY LEADS THE WAY 


Aewe Why 


Originated Fordway Plan—1939 


Today, nearly 2,000 clubs have 
adopted Plan 


Ford gum is the only ball gum 
individually trade-marked; this as- 
sures quality—equal to the best 
grades of chewing gum known 


Fordway service is nation-wide 


Fordway provides advertising 
and publicity materials to increase 
sponsors’ income 


Fordway Insurance—up to 
$100,000—protects clubs and loca- 
tion owners 


Fordway has been endorsed by 
service clubs and civic organiza- 
tions ... “from border to border 
and coast to coast." 
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GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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